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EDITORIAL 


The  common  idea  of  Christlikeness  is  being  like 
Christ.  What  child  of  God  in  precious  moments  of  spirit¬ 
ual  aspiration  has  not  longed  to  be  like  Christ,  to  be 
more  like  Christ?  To  whom  has  not  the  promise  to  be 
like  Christ  been  a  most  choice  allurement  toward  a  holier 
life?  And  is  not  the  most  blessed  part  of  the  hope  of 
heaven  the  promise  that  we  shall  “be  like  him,  for  we 
shall  see  him  as  he  is”? 

Yet  the  pleasing  idea  of  Christlikeness  in  the  Gospels 
and  in  the  Epistles  is  not  so  much  to  be  like  Christ  as 
to  do  like  Christ.  In  fact,  doing  like  Christ  is  the  out¬ 
growth  of  being  like  Christ,  and  any  supposed  being  like 
Christ  that  does  not  result  in  doing  like  Christ  is  worth 
nothing  at  all.  Henry  James  has  said  that,  “Will  is 
character  in  exercise.”  The  psychology  of  the  Bible  is  al¬ 
ways  found  correct  and  at  this  point  it  is  abreast  this 
twentieth  century  psychology;  our  willing  conduct  is  our 
character  in  exercise:  we  are  just  as  much  like  Christ  as 
we  do  like  Christ.  It  is  not  “he  that  saith.  Lord,  Lord, 
but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father;”  “If  any  man 
will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it 
be  of  God  or  whether  I  speak  of  myself.”  “In  as  much  as 
ye  did  it  (or  did  it  not)  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these.” 
“Be  ye  doers  of  the  word  and  not  hearers  only.” 

- ♦ - 

“The  end  of  the  Age”  is  much  discussed  by  theol¬ 
ogians;  with  some  the  discussion  becomes  a  kind  of  obses¬ 
sion.  There  are  “ages”  in  industry  and  in  economics  as 
well  as  in  providence  and  in  world  redemption.  Some  be¬ 
lieve,  indeed  they  think  they  are  quite  sure,  we  are  near 
the  “end  of  the  Age”  in  this  dispensation  of  redemption. 
The  “end  of  the  Age”  in  industry  would  seem  to  some 
much  more  manifest.  That  it  is  “the  last  times”  in  in¬ 
dustry  and  in  economics  there  are  many  intimations  which 
are  very  suggestive  and  may  not  safely  be  ignored. 
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A  radio  in  every  home  is  certain  to  affect  the  “assem¬ 
bling  of  ourselves  together”  not  only  for  religion,  but  for 
instruction  and  for  entertainment.  Churches  and  lecture 
halls  and  theaters  are  likely  to  yield  to  the  home.  “Home” 
will  come  to  be  written  with  a  capital  letter.  Indeed,  it 
would  seem  that  the  lamentation  over  the  passing  of  the 
home  and  fireside  was  decidedly  premature.  “Sweet 
home”  will  again  be  a  theme  for  poets  and  another  “Cot¬ 
ter’s  Saturday  night”  in  religious  life  may  not  be  an  im¬ 
possibility. 

The  radio  promises  to  bring  back  the  home. 

- <• - 

The  private  automobile  and  the  public  bus  and  street 
car  are  natural  and  inevitable  enemies.  When  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  recently  the  state  compelled  all  automobiles  not 
having  ’32  licenses  to  keep  off  the  road,  street  car  receipts 
jumped  $1,000  a  day  immediately.  When  prosperity  re¬ 
turns  in  full  tide,  disaster  faces  the  street  cars.  They  have 
had  their  day,  but  that  day  is  about  over.  The  horse  car 
gave  way  to  the  cable  car,  the  cable  car  to  the  electric 
car,  and  now  the  electric  car  is  giving  way  to  the  auto¬ 
mobile.  If  the  present  trend  continues,  soon  the  traction 
companies  will  be  forced  to  surrender  their  charters  and 
pull  up  their  tracks.  That  will  be  a  major  disaster,  but 
the  “trend  of  events”  is  a  Frankenstein  which  shies  at 
nothing. 

- ♦ - 

The  railway  era  ruined  the  inland  waterways  traffic; 
now  the  road  building  era  and  the  airway  piloting  bid 
fair  to  ruin  the  railways  for  quick  transportation,  and  re¬ 
vive  the  inland  waterways  for  all  slow  freight  that  is  not 
perishable.  It  is  pathetic  even  now  to  ride  on  the  great 
railways  of  America  and  find  one’s  self  the  lone  passenger 
in  a  car.  Prosperity  will  not  bring  all  the  passengers 
back;  many  have  found  some  other  way.  As  one  private 
automobile  after  another  passes  the  express  train  in  which 
one  is  riding,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  is  happening  to  the 
railroads.  We  are  approaching  the  crisis,  if  not  the  end, 
of  the  steam  Age. 
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Then  great  houses  as  private  homes  are  for  the  most 
part  things  of  the  past.  Nearly  all  the  homes  being  built 
and  equipped  are  intended  to  meet  the  idea  that  the  wife 
and  mother  shall  do  most  of  her  own  housework.  People 
of  the  future  will  live  in  small  houses,  or  in  great  apart¬ 
ment  houses  containing  a  great  number  of  small  apartments. 
Thus  again  the  little  home  and  the  distinctly  private 
family. 

- ♦ - 


Now  ALL  these  separate  movements  toward  a  new  era 
involve  and  are  largely  motivated  by  the  same  funda¬ 
mental  economic  idea,— to  reduce  the  amount  of  labor 
employed — and  so  more  unemployment! 


To  what  new  economic  Era  will  this  tendency  con¬ 
duct  us? 


♦ 


"There,"  said  my  friend,  “is  Garfield's  school,  not  a 
school  which  he  founded  but  the  school  which  he  at¬ 
tended.”  It  was  an  unattractive  wooden  country  academy 
plant,  such  as  dotted  America  in  a  past  generation  from 
Andover  to  Antioch  and  far  to  the  west  and  the  south. 
It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  well-known  principle  in 
education,  that  it  is  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  that  produce 
an  education;  it  matters  little  what  may  be  the  character 
of  the  log  on  which  they  sit.  The  comfort  which  it  affords 
may  even  subtract  from  the  result.  Most  of  the  great 
leaders  of  history  have  found  the  pathway  to  leadership 
starting  from  such  humble  beginnings  that  did  not  distract; 
half  of  the  students  today  are  ruined  by  the  softness  of 
their  academic  life.  "Blessed  are  ye  poor.” 

- ♦ - 

“What  fools  these  mortals  be.”  If  preachers  made 
themselves  heard  no  better  than  actors,  except  a  pitiful 
few,  nobody  would  go  to  hear  them,  yet  they  do  go  to 
try  to  hear  the  actors.  And  if  preachers  wasted  so  much 
time  bowing  and  scraping  and  waiting  for  plaudits,  they 
would  be  declared  to  be  buffoons. 
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Then  that  audience,  how  into  ecstacies  they  go  over  a 
pretended  love  scene  on  the  stage.  But  when  some  un¬ 
sophisticated  swain  and  maiden  give  them  an  example  of 
the  real  thing  in  public  they  sneer  and  scoff  in  disgust. 
“What  fools  these  mortals  be.” 

- ♦ - 

Are  we  “doctoring  too  much?”  We  all  have  known 
people  who  expected  the  physician  to  work  a  cure,  when 
the  physician  knows  that  the  most  he  can  do  is  to  provide 
the  best  possible  conditions  for  nature  to  work  a  cure. 
Can  economic  ills  also  be  “doctored  too  much?”  whereas 
nature  only  can  work  a  cure.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  the 
Farm  Board  helped  anybody,  except  those  $50,000  salaried 
fellows. 

The  patient  is  in  need  of  confidence,  but  confidence  is 
like  courage,  the  more  it  is  exhorted,  the  more  timid  it 
becomes,  because  of  the  increased  attention  called  to  the 
menace. 

- ♦ - 

Old  man  civilization  is  very  sick.  Various  schools  of 
economic  physicians  diagnose  his  malady  variously.  But 
whatever  ails  him,  it  is  very  evident  that  he  at  least  has 
a  bad  case  of  Statisticitis.  He  is  like  that  hypochondriac 
whose  circle  of  life  is  made  up  of  vitamins,  germs  and 
specialists.  So  he  is  vitally  concerned  about  wholesome 
food,  which  a  little  boy  cleverly  defined  as  “something 
that  don’t  have  no  taste”;  he  disinfects  himself  everytime 
he  shakes  hands:  and  has  “spent  his  living  on  many 
economic  physicians  and  was  nothing  bettered,  but  rather 
grew  worse;”  and  so  he  becomes  to  himself  a  regular  kill¬ 
joy.  So  this  old  man  civilization  in  his  modern  anxiety 
about  himself  has  been  counting  his  red  corpuscles,  hold¬ 
ing  senatorial  investigations  of  every  mess  that  makes  a 
bad  smell,  and  investigating  ways  of  working  until  at  last 
he  is  like  the  merchant  who  bought  the  most  remarkable 
filing  system  and  when  the  highpowered  agent  asked  him, 
“How  is  business”?  exclaimed,  “Business!  Business!  I  have 
no  time  for  business.  It  takes  all  my  time  to  work  the 
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filing  system.”  Our  statisticians  are  true  scientists  who 
"know  more  and  more  about  less  and  less  until  they  know 
nothing  about  anything.” 

What  the  world  needs  is  a  moratorium  on  statistics  for 
ten  years,  until  the  statisticitis  subsides  and  we  learn 
again  to  live  normally  or  at  least  naturally  without  "watch¬ 
ing  the  wheels  go  round”.  Efficiency,  the  perfect  way  of 
doing  things,  lives  and  moves  in  statistics,  but  effective¬ 
ness  that  gets  things  done  is  "the  man  who  found  Garcia.” 

- 

Are  we  training  people  to  depend  upon  the  public,  the 
government,  somebody,  ^ — anybody  to  pull  them  out  of  any 
hole  they  may  get  into  hereafter?  If  so,  to  what  extent 
are  we  destroying  self-respect,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
assets  of  human  character?  A  family,  which  owned  one 
of  the  most  valuable  Ohio  farms  and,  despite  a  distressing 
present  situation,  still  own  it,  yet  because  it  has  on  it  a 
mortgage  which  they  are  not  now  able  to  meet,  come  to 
the  Community  Chest  for  relief.  To  the  extent  that  we, 
by  new  and  pleasing  names  for  helping  others,  camou¬ 
flage  the  idea  of  "charity”,  to  that  extent  we  are  de¬ 
moralizing  the  people. 

- ♦ - 

Advocates  of  Faith  Missions  are  sometimes  amusing, 
if  one  may  be  allowed  so  irreverent  an  expression  with 
reference  to  any  work  of  evangelism.  I  once  heard  a 
very  interesting  address  by  the  representative  of  a  Faith 
Mission  who  did  not  tell  us  about  the  work  he  was  doing, 
or  any  of  the  stirring  episodes  of  his  experience  for  which 
we  were  longing,  but  devoted  every  minute  of  his  time  to 
insisting  and  emphasizing  that  he  depended  entirely  upon 
God  and  never,  no  never,  appealed  to  any  individual  or 
institution  for  funds  to  carry  on  the  work.  I  verily  think 
that  he  really  believed  that  he  never  did,  but  he  was  very 
anxious  for  us  to  know  that,  and  did  not  know  that  he 
was  making  the  most  alluring  and  seductive  appeal  to  each 
of  us  to  come  up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord!  We  all  be¬ 
lieve  in  faith  missions,  but  we  are  not  so  stupid  in  psy- 
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chology  as  not  to  know  that  faith  that  calls  upon  the 
Lord  in  the  ear  of  the  people  calls  upon  the  ear 
to  answer  that  prayer.  1  am  conducting  a  Faith  Mission 
myself  in  the  work  of  excavation  in  Bible  Lands,  but  I 
have  not  deceived  myself  that,  when  I  announce  that  fact, 
I  am  not  giving  some  well-disposed  persons  a  good  op- 
portunity. 

- ♦ - 

Young  animals  are  restrained  in  their  gamboling  and 
taught  to  bring  it  within  useful  bounds;  our  children  are 
taught  “self-expression”  in  the  schools  and  so  grow  up 
domineering  little  tyrants,  and  all  this  is  fostered  by  the 
people  who  insist  that  we  are  all  of  a  piece  with  the 
animals, — ’their  offspring  in  fact.  We  teach  our  children 
to  be  cleanly,  though  they  are  naturally,  if  we  allow  self- 
expression,  dirty  little  things  and  much  averse  to  washing 
themselves.  At  great  pains  we  teach  them  to  wash  their 
hands  and  their  ears,  and  to  brush  their  teeth  every  day, 
and,  if  they  are  allowed  to  go  to  school  with  dirty  hands, 
they  will  be  sent  out  to  wash  them.  Then  we  arc  told, 
and  they  are  taught,  that  it  is  wrong  to  keep  their  im¬ 
pulses  within  bounds  or  to  teach  them  such  ideas  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  God  as  will  keep  their  hearts  as  clean  as 
their  hands.  Our  boasted  political  and  religious  freedom 
has  wrought  out  fetters  for  us  and  bound  us  hand  and 
foot  to  the  wheel.  Equal  rights  to  good  and  bad  people 
alike  is  a  beautiful  idea,  when  there  are  not  too  many  of 
the  bad  people. 

- ♦ - 

“If  the  Lord  tarry”,  is  a  favorite  phrase  with  many. 
It  has  a  pious  sound,  but  is  not  in  fact  very  compli¬ 
mentary  to  the  Lord,  as  though  He  were  dallying  along 
the  way,  or  his  plans  had  somehow  gone  astray  like  “the 
best  laid  plans  o’  mice  and  men.”  “If  the  Lord  tarry.,' 
What  seems  to  us  like  His  tarrying  is  but  the  futile  at¬ 
tempt  to  substitute  our  schedule  for  his.  “He  hearcth  them 
speedily.”  This  is  not  a  reproof  to  others;  it  is  just  now 
a  rebuke  to  myself^ — which  may  challenge  the  doubts  of 
others  also. 
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What  heroic  optimism  in  the  midst  of  war’s  terrors, 
and  what  pusillanimous  pessimism  in  the  depths  of  econ-- 
omic  depression!  Do  we  really  love  money  more  than 
life?  and  sorrow  more  over  want  than  over  death?  Christ 
said,  “Peace  I  leave  with  you,  my  peace  I  give  unto  you.” 
Lord  teach  me  to  use  it.  The  really  great  soul  is  he  who 
is  possessor  of  that  peace.  What  a  lot  of  little  souls  we 
really  are! 

- ♦ - 

A  GREAT  DEAL  is  being  said^^and  much  might  well  be 
said^ — concerning  the  pernicious  subordination  of  the  radio 
to  evil  purposes,  the  destruction  of  the  privacy  of  the 
home  life,  the  invasion  of  the  last  remaining  dominion  of 
child  discipline,  the  bringing  of  all,  even  the  best,  home 
life  down  to  the  level  of  vaudeville  and  jazz,  and  all  this 
against  a  chorus  of  vehement  protest.  Despite  all  this  we 
may  well  take  an  inventory  of  the  good  possibilities  of 
this  worldwide  and  pervasive  social  influence,  the  radio. 
It  may  well  and  truly  be  said  that  it  is  of  all  social  in» 
fluences  the  worldwide  peacemaker  internationally,  a 
greater  peacemaker  indeed  than  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
and  Jane  Addams  together  even  at  the  Peace  award  esti¬ 
mate  of  $20,000  each. 

- ♦ - 

“You  CANNOT  HATE  anybody  you  know.”  And  when 
we  hear  in  one  hour  an  entertainment  given  in  London, 
a  Dutch  concert  in  the  Hague,  a  German  orchestra  in 
Berlin,  Grand  Opera  in  Paris  or  Milan,  and  in  another 
hour  hear  words  of  good  will  from  Bruenning,  Laval, 
Grandi,  MacDonald  and  even  Ghandi,  and  a  response  by 
the  Quaker  Hoover,  we  begin  to  know  each  other  in  such 
fashion  that  it  is  impossible  to  hate  each  other. 

- ♦ - 

What  is  thus  true  in  internationalism  is  equally  true 
in  interdenominationalism.  When  the  Federal  Council  at 
New  York  and  the  Pope  at  Rome  send  out  messages  to 
the  world,  each  and  all  go  into  all  homes  without  sec¬ 
tarian  discrimination,  where  now  Protestants  and  now 
Catholics  are  all  listening  in  at  the  same  time,  and  each 
speaker  is  trying  to  say  things  not  offensive  to  anybody 
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anywhere,  but  laying  emphasis  upon  the  great  funda- 
mental  truths  which  are  received  by  all.  and  ignoring  those 
things  over  which  religionists  have  wrangled.  Such  a 
peacemaking  influence  is  well  nigh  irresistible.  Anything 
will  die  of  neglect,  even  truth  itself,  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  if  it  be  ignored  long  enough.  Thus  sectarian  dif¬ 
ferences  are  being  lost  to  sight;  whether  for  good  or  for 
ill,  the  tendency  thus  is  toward  interdenominational  peace. 

The  radio  is  the  great  peacemaker,  whatever  be  the 
value  of  the  peace  which  it  makes. 

- ♦ - 

Sociologically  the  prayermeeting  is  like  a  picnic;  only 
successful  to  the  extent  that  each  one  takes  something, 
eatables  and  sociability,  and  gets  something,  nourishment 
and  fellowship.  The  person  who  habitually  goes  to  a 
picnic  without  taking  anything  soon  finds  himself  frozen 
out,  and  still  more  quickly  he  who  gets  nothing  at  a  picnic 
takes  the  hint  and  stays  away. 

- ♦ - 

I  HAD  SPOKEN  of  the  compassionate  yearning  for  others 
that  brought  the  Son  of  God  to  this  world,  made  Him 
weep  over  Jerusalem  and  endure  all  “the  travail  of  his 
soul,”  an  anxiety  which  likewise  filled  the  heart  of  the 
Father,  in  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  son,  toward  the 
Prodigal  and  as  well  toward  the  churlish  elder  brother. 
Afterwards  one  of  the  oldest  and  greatest  of  the  theo¬ 
logical  thinkers  of  today  said.  “I  am  so  glad  you  hit  that 
foolish  notion  that  the  children  of  God  must  always  be 
up  in  the  seventh  heaven.” 

If  this  old  world  is  to  be  made  better,  it  must  be  on 
somebody’s  heart. 

- ♦ - 

Then,  speaking  of  anxiety  over  the  trouble-makers  of 
this  world,  how  disappointing  it  is  that  the  father  in  the 
parable  seemed  to  have  about  as  much  trouble  with  the 
elder  brother  as  with  the  prodigal  son.  And  is  there  ever 
a  pastor  who  does  not  lose  as  many  hours  of  sleep  over 
the  saints  who  stay  at  home  as  over  the  prodigal  sons  and 
daughters  that  run  away?  We  have  to  live  with  the 
elder  brothers  and  elder  sisters. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  NOTES 


THE  FOURTH  CAMPAIGN  AT  TELL  BEIT  MIRSIM 
The  Ancient  Kirjath-sepher 
1932 

A  Joint  Expedition  of  Pittsburgh-Xenia  Seminary  and  the 
American  School  of  Oriental  Research  at  Jerusalem 

By  Melvin  Grove  Kyle,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Introduction 

The  afternoon  was  bright  and  warm,  even  hot,  though 
the  rapid  movement  of  the  car  made,  at  times,  a  pleasant 
breeze  and,  at  times,  confronted  us  with  a  hot  breath,  as 
though  a  blast  from  a  furnace.  It  was  mid-afternoon,  just 
the  time  when  the  "wind  of  evening”  begins  to  have  more 
of  the  tang  of  the  sea.  We  had  set  out  for  a  two  hour 
run  to  Jerusalem  for  provisions  for  twelve  men  who  live 
in  the  open,  and  have  real  appetites;  a  journey  and  an 
errand  which  we  have  to  make  about  three  times  every 
week.  We  rushed  rapidly  down  the  camel  trail,  past  the 
"Nether  Spring,”  across  the  stony  way  and  up  the  still 
stonier  slope  and  had  topped  the  hill  for  the  long  run 
down  to  the  Hebron-Beersheba  road. 

Up  that  long  slope  came  a  strange  cavalcade,  strange 
to  all  who  do  not  know  the  desert  and  its  ways.  Thousands 
of  goats  and  sheep  spread  over  the  yellow  fields  on  either 
side  of  the  trail  searching  for  every  scrap  of  fodder  that 
even  a  goat  can  eat.  Nearer  the  well-beaten  trail  were 
hundreds  of  camels,  great  shaggy,  solemn  and  supercilous 
camels,  young  sleek  and  trim  half-grown  camels,  and 
spindle-legged  awkward  camel  colts.  The  pack  camels 
were  laden  with  the  most  heterogenious  collection  of  do¬ 
mestic  paraphernalia  imaginable,  ofttimes  topped  with  a 
woman  and  two  or  three  babies.  People  there  were  also, 
many  people,  walking  along  the  way;  strong  stalwart 
men  and  women  walking  with  vigor,  not  with  the  listless, 
hopeless  air  of  tramps  and  vagabonds,  but  with  the  look 
rather  that  is  attributed  to  the  pioneers  of  empire  striding 
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forward  to  fortune.  One  great  caravan  succeeded  another 
until  it  seemed  as  if  the  desert  of  Sinai  was  emptying 
itself  into  the  Negeb,  and  pushing  north  to  the  Shephelah. 
Exactly  that  was  what  we  were  seeing.  The  desert  was 
emptying  itself  of  its  inhabitants;  in  search  of  food  and 
water.  They  were  not  hysterical  because  of  the  hard 
conditions  of  life;  they  were  not  calling  upon  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  give  them  a  hand  out,  or  passing  resolutions  that 
some  body  must  do  something  about  it.  They  were  meet¬ 
ing  the  situation  by  a  readjustment  and  they  did  it  with 
their  heads  up  and  their  look  forward  and  the  light  of 
hope,  the  hope  of  determination,  in  their  eyes. 

What  did  it  all  mean?  “There  was  famine  in  the  land." 
So  it  was  in  the  days  of  Abram,  and  so  in  the  days  of 
Jacob,  and  so  now.  A  scarcity  of  water  is  always  a 
famine  in  this  land.  The  people  live  very  simply  at  all 
times  and  in  times  of  famine  always  very  close  to  the 
borderline  of  destitution.  Food  and  drink  they  must 
have  to  live  and.  if  these  are  found  even  in  meager  sup¬ 
ply,  they  hope  for  tomorrow;  ’’Inshaullah.”  These  hosts 
come  into  a  land  parched  and  bare,  yet  there  is  no  out¬ 
cry,  no  forbidding  barrier  set  up  to  keep  the  needy  out. 
People  share  with  them  and  with  their  flocks;  they  move 
on  to  other  pastures  as  did  the  sons  of  Jacob,  when  Joseph, 
the  young  sheik  in  his  new  ceremonial  coat,  the  insignia 
of  his  office,  went  to  bring  their  report. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  Biblical  archaeology 
at  Kirjath-sepher?  It  has  much  to  do  with  it  this  sea¬ 
son.  In  nearly  the  whole  work  of  this  campaign  we  have 
been  working  in  the  patriarchal  Period,  the  Bronze  Ages, 
the  Canaanite  life  in  the  land.  It  was  among  these  very 
Canaanites  from  the  end  of  Early  Bronze  Age  onward 
to  the  close  of  Late  Bronze  that  the  Patriarchs  lived  and 
moved  about  on  their  various  journeys,  when  there  was 
“famine  in  the  land.”  When  they  moved,  did  they  look 
like  these  caravans  which  we  have  just  met  treking  north¬ 
ward?  Undoubtedly!  The  Patriarchs  were  Bedouin 
Princes,  with  just  such  a  retinue  of  sheep  and  goats  and 
camels  and  families  and  dogs,  and  the  life  they  lived  was 
of  the  culture  of  the  land  which  we  are  digging  up  day  by 
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day.  Does  it  seem  impossible  to  talk  of  culture  among 
such  a  motley  company  as  we  have  met  on  the  way?  What 
is  culture?  The  story  of  these  Ages  so  clearly  outlined 
in  the  debris  at  Tell  Beit  Mirsim  will  well  answer  our 
questions. 

I. 

Staff  and  Organization 

There  was  a  time  when  almost  any  one  could  get  a 
permit  to  dig  and  do  the  work  in  the  way  that  pleased 
himself  and  promised  the  most  immediate  spectacular  re¬ 
turns — if  he  had  patience  enough  and  money  enough  to 
secure  the  firman  from  the  Turkish  government.  Such 
were  the  conditions  in  Palestine,  and,  indeed,  they  were 
much  the  same  in  Egypt  and  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  valley;  for  once  Turkey  controlled  all  of  Bible 
lands.  Now  all,  or  nearly  all,  is  changed.  Turkey  con¬ 
trols,  of  Bible  Lands,  only  Asia  Minor.  All  the  remainder 
is  in  Christian  hands.  While,  if  an  applicant  for  permit 
to  excavate  has  the  proper  qualifications,  there  is  no  de¬ 
lay  and  the  cost  is  little  or  nothing,  yet  governmental  re¬ 
quirements  are  very  severe,  though  reasonable,  and  found¬ 
ed  upon  the  soundest  principles,  both  mandatory  and  re¬ 
strictive;  many  things  are  specifically  required  and  not  a 
few  specifically  forbidden.  Thus  it  becomes  of  the  ut¬ 
most  importance  to  do  all  things  in  the  way  laid  down  in 
the  government  requirements,  of  which  more  particularly 
presently.  To  the  end  of  carrying  out  these  rigid  re¬ 
quirements  the  Staff  and  the  Organization,  the  individual 
qualifications  of  the  members  of  the  Staff  and  the  division 
of  labor  among  the  members  is  matter  of  prime  interest  to 
us  and  importance  to  the  public.  Upon  these  ends  and 
another  special  end  of  our  own,  depend  the  ultimate  value 
of  our  work.  It  is  quite  possible  to  spend  a  great  deal  of 
money,  turn  over  a  vast  amount  of  debris  and  actually 
bring  to  light  many  valuable  individual  objects  to  very 
little  purpose  ( except  personal  glorification )  and  at  the 
same  time  destroy  forever  the  opportunity  for  better  work 
to  be  done  at  that  place.  The  treasure  hunters  and  deal¬ 
ers  in  antiquities  may  do  all  this  at  no  cost  to  the  public 
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and  quite  a  profit  to  themselves.  Not  a  little  so-called 
archaeological  work  in  the  past,  and  some  in  the  not 
very  distant  past,  has  also  been  of  this  same  character. 
Our  aim  and  the  aim  of  most  workers  in  the  field  today, 
is  to  carry  out  most  sedulously  the  requirements  of  the 
Antiquities  Department.  To  this  end  the  personel  and 
organization  of  the  Staff  are  given  most  careful  consider¬ 
ation. 

The  work  this  year,  as  in  the  1930  Campaign,  is  a 
joint  expedition  of  Pittsburgh-Xenia  Seminary  and  the 
American  School  of  Oriental  Research  at  Jerusalem,  both 
institutions  being  sources  of  funds  and  equipment  in  about 
equal  amounts.  Pittsburgh-Xenia  contributes  the  President 
of  the  Staff,  Dr.  Melvin  Grove  Kyle,  and  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  the  Director  of  Field  operations.  Dr.  William 
F.  Albright,  who  after  this  year  will  resume  again  also  his 
place  as  Director  of  the  American  Schools  at  Jerusalem. 
This  year  Dr.  Nathan  Gluck  of  Hebrew  Union  College, 
Cincinnati,  is  Director  of  the  American  Schools  and,  as 
such,  ex-officio,  a  member  of  the  Staff  at  Tell  Beit  Mirsim, 
It  has  been  especially  helpful  that  it  has  been  possible  for 
him  to  be  actually  present  in  the  work  a  large  part  of  the 
season.  Dr.  James  L.  Kelso  of  Pittsburgh-Xenia  Semi¬ 
nary,  in  Semitics  and  Archaeology,  is  Assistant  to  the 
Director.  In  addition,  we  have  Dr.  Aage  Schmidt  of  the 
Danish  Shiloh  Expedition,  a  Palestinian  archaeologist  of 
ten  years  experience;  Dr.  Cyrus  Gordon,  Assyriologist  of 
the  Bagdad  School  of  Oriental  Research;  Mr.  Henry 
Detweiler,  architect  and  archaeologist  from  the  excavations 
in  Iraq;  Dr.  W.  F.  Steinspring,  Fellow  of  Yale  University; 
the  Reverend  Eugene  Liggitt,  Fellow  of  Pittsburgh-Xenia 
Seminary;  The  Reverend  John  Bright,  Associate  Professor 
of  Hebrew  in  Union  Seminary,  Richmond,  Va.;  the  Rever¬ 
end  Vernon  Broyles,  Fellow  of  Union  Seminary,  Rich¬ 
mond;  Mr.  Stephen  N.  Reynolds,  student  of  Princeton 
Seminary  and  Mr.  William  Gadd,  of  Assiut,  Egypt,  sur¬ 
veyor.  As  in  every  campaign,  the  consulting  members  of 
the  Staff  have  been  Pere  Vincent  of  Ecole  Saint  Etienne, 
Jerusalem,  and  Dr.  Clarence  Fisher,  Professor  of  Archae¬ 
ology  in  the  American  Schools  at  Jerusalem.  The  efficien- 
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cy  and  sufficiency  of  such  a  Staff  might  be  adequately 
indicated  by  the  individual  mention  of  them  just  made, 
and  will  be  still  more  manifest  by  a  statement  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  the  wider  scope  of  intention  in  the  organ¬ 
ization  and  the  work. 

A  large  and  effective  personel  in  the  staff  is  not  of  itself 
enough,  there  must  be  an  equally  effective  organization. 
This  organization  we  have  been  perfecting,  campaign  by 
campaign,  until  it  has  now  reached  a  high  degree  of 
efficiency.  We  will  not  say  it  will  never  be  improved, 
but  we  make  every  improvement  possible  each  campaign. 
In  the  management  of  the  expeditions,  there  is  a  very 
sharp,  clear  division  of  duties  and  responsibilities;  a  most 
necessary  thing  not  only  to  effectiveness  of  the  work,  but 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  workers  and  to  unbroken  har¬ 
mony.  The  President  of  the  Staff  presides  at  all  its  meet¬ 
ings,  supervises  the  general  welfare  of  the  staff  and  the 
the  men  on  the  T ell,  coordinates  all  the  departments 
of  the  work  and  secures  complete  cooperation  every¬ 
where;  directs  publicity  concerning  the  work  during  its 
progress,  keeping  the  public  informed  through  the  daily 
press,  the  weekly  religious  press,  and  quarterly  magazines, 
and  especially  on  the  lecture  platform  in  colleges,  uni¬ 
versities  and  theological  seminaries  in  America  and  in  the 
Mission  fields. 

The  Director  of  Field  Operations  is  very  exactly  what 
his  title  indicates.  He  directs  all  the  work  of  the  Ex¬ 
pedition,  the  foremen  on  the  Tell,  and  all  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Staff,  as  well,  obey  his  orders  and,  with  the 
aid  of  his  assistant  and  the  various  members  of  the  staff 
and  the  foremen  of  the  workmen,  the  work  is  so  system¬ 
atized  that  it  goes  forward  as  smoothly  as  the  work  in 
the  present  day  great  industrial  establishments.  The  Di¬ 
rector  also  prepares  the  technical  record  of  all  the  work 
for  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Schools  of  Oriental  Re¬ 
search  and  for  the  Annual  Volume  published  by  them. 

The  duties  of  the  various  members  of  the  staff  are  also 
equally  systematically  arranged.  Assignments  are  made 
in  such  fashion  that,  as  far  as  possible  consistent  with  the 
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special  qualifications  of  each  member  of  the  staff,  each  one 
shall  have  as  varied  a  part  in  the  work  as  will  give  him 
the  widest  knowledge  of  archaeological  research.  There 
is  much  work  to  be  done  on  the  Tell,  as  some  members 
of  the  sta£F  are  required  to  be  there  all  the  time  to  assist 
the  foremen;  and,  in  addition  to  surveying  and  keeping 
the  records  and  photographing  all  the  materials,  there  is 
a  vast  work  of  recording  and  drawing  even  the  tiniest 
fragment  that  comes  out  of  the  ruins  so  that  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Staff,  as  far  as  possible,  is  given  part  time  at 
work  at  the  table  in  the  tent  and  part  time  work  on  the 
Tell,  to  learn  as  much  as  possible  of  all  the  technicalities 
involved.  Naturally,  also,  such  an  arrangement  contributes 
to  the  health  and  the  comfort,  as  well  as  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  of  each  member  of  the  Staff.  Too  long  a 
stay  on  the  Tell,  when  the  direct  heat  of  the  sun  is  any¬ 
where  from  110  to  150  degrees,  is  very  exhausting;  then 
two  are  three  hours  quiet  work  in  the  tent  with  a  cool 
sea  breeze  blowing  is  restful  and  invigorating. 

These  plans  for  carrying  on  the  work  have  grown  up 
and  been  corrected  and  improved  year  by  year  and  em¬ 
bodied  in  a  set  of  regulations,  rules,  if  you  wish  so  to  call 
them.  It  is  usual  to  give  each  member  of  the  Staff  a  copy 
of  the  regulations,  but  this  year  the  President  of  the  Staff 
was  a  little  late  in  arriving  and  found  everything  working 
so  smoothly  and  harmoniously  and  according  to  rule,  that 
he  found  it  unnecessary  to  distribute  the  regulations. 

Now  all  this  elaborate  preparation  for  order  and  system 
is  to  an  end,  not  simply  the  obvious  end  of  order  and 
system,  but  to  a  far  more  important  and  purposeful  intent. 
A  little  history  of  religious  movements  since  the  Refor¬ 
mation  will  make  plain  not  only  our  intent,  but  the  use 
which  it  may  serve.  Immediately  after  the  Reformation, 
and  indeed  the  motive  power  of  it,  theology  was  the  master 
director  of  all  Biblical  interpretation,  the  theologian  was 
the  field  marshal  of  religion  in  those  turbulent  days;  then, 
when  he  seemed  to  have  command  of  the  field,  a  rival 
showed  his  head  above  the  horizon  and  at  not  too  distant 
a  date  not  only  became  a  colleague,  but  disputed  the  su¬ 
preme  command  with  the  theologian.  This  rival  was 
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criticism,  textual,  literary,  and  historical.  Then,  for  a  long 
time  and  until  recently,  within  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
theology  and  criticism  have  directed,  and  assumed  the  ex- 
elusive  right  to  direct,  all  Biblical  interpretation  and  hence 
all  Biblical  religious  ideas.  But  a  third  aspirant  won  a 
place  in  the  field  of  interpretation,  arose  about  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  and  has  rapidly  pushed  forward  to  an 
equal  place  in  interpretation,  if  not  indeed  the  supreme 
place.  This  third  aspirant  is  a  thoroughly  scientific  re¬ 
search  in  Bible  lands  to  lay  alongside  of  the  Biblical 
record  the  material  remains  of  the  culture  of  Bible  lands 
to  see  how  they  compare,  on  the  principle  that  the  culture 
of  Bible  lands  is  the  matrix  of  Bible  narratives.  If  the  nar¬ 
ratives  be  correct,  they  must  inevitably,  indeed  necessarily, 
fit  the  matrix.  Such  archaeological  research  has  rapidly  push¬ 
ed  forward  to  an  equal  place  in  Biblical  interpretation  with 
theology  and  criticism  and,  from  the  very  essentials  of  the 
material,  is  boldly  challenging  for  the  first  place:  for 
facts  are  final. 

Now  if  the  teachers  and  preachers  of  the  Gospel  are 
to  be  real  Bible  interpreters  they  must  be  familiar  with  the 
message  of  this  new  leader.  It  will  not  be  enough  that 
they  read  everything  coming  from  the  press  and  keep 
abreast  of  current  events  or  that  they  know  all  the  help¬ 
fulness  and  all  the  vagaries  of  criticism  and  are  familiar 
with  all  the  profundities  of  theology,  whether  of  the  meta¬ 
physical  realism  of  the  Middle  Ages  or  the  unfettered  rea¬ 
soning  of  the  pragmatist  from  the  days  of  Bacon  onward, 
but  they  must  know  just  what  the  Biblical  writers  meant 
when  they  wrote  under  the  influence  of  the  language  and 
the  manners  and  customs  and  the  imagery  of  their  own 
times;  in  short,  to  be  Biblical  interpreters  they  must  know 
the  same  life  that  molded  and  gave  expression  to  the 
thoughts  of  the  Biblical  writers.  They  must  know  the 
life  of  the  Orient  as  Moses  and  Samuel  and  Ezekiel  knew 
it.  yes  and  also  as  it  is  today:  for  life  is  a  continuum,  no 
one  can  draw  a  line  anywhere,  as  some  have  tried  to  do, 
and  say  here  the  ancient  life  ceased  and  modern  life 
began.  The  human  race  is  the  same  in  all  ages,  the  same 
in  its  instincts,  its  intuitions  and  its  physical  senses.  It 
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lives  on  and  on  and  as  the  geography  and  topography 
are  still  the  same  as  in  Bible  times,  very  much  of  the  life  of 
Bible  times  is  still  lived  in  Bible  lands  and  no  one  thorough¬ 
ly  knows  the  Bible  to  interpret  it  to  others  who  does  not 
know  that  life. 

So,  the  religious  and  educational  intent  of  our  carefully 
elaborated  organization  and  method  for  archaeological  ex¬ 
cavation  is  to  bring  year  by  year  to  our  Staff,  men  from 
the  various  theological  institutions  of  the  world,  especially 
from  the  Old  Testament  Department  and  from  the  New 
Testament  Department  and  give  them  such  an  insighl  into 
every  part  of  the  work  and  the  reliability  of  its  conclusions 
that  in  their  several  places  they  shall  pass  on  to  the  com¬ 
ing  generations  of  preachers  of  the  Word,  all  over  the 
world,  correct  ideas  of  Biblical  interpretation,  and  neces¬ 
sarily  and  certainly  inspire  their  pupils  with  an  imperative 
desire  to  know  Bible  lands  for  themselves.  Thus  the 
plans  of  Dr.  Albright  and  myself  year  by  year  are  not 
simply  to  get  the  facts  in  the  field  but  to  pass  on  those 
facts  in  such  a  way  as  to  determine  Biblical  interpreta¬ 
tion  for  the  future. 

Excavation  and  Discoveries 

The  excavations  of  1932  began  exactly  where  the  work 
of  1930  left  off,  at  the  finding  of  the  limestone  lion 
discovered  at  the  last  minute,  while  filling  in  for  the  year. 
It  was  Canaanite  of  the  Late  Bronze  Age,  the  C  level  at 
Tell  Beit  Mirsim.  At  the  time  we  found  the  lion,  one 
front  paw  was  missing.  Strange  to  say,  (one  of  the  un¬ 
expected  happenings  in  archaeological  work)  at  the  very 
outset  of  our  work  in  1932  we  found  that  missing  paw 
and  sent  it  up  to  the  Museum  in  Jerusalem.  It  will  help 
us  to  glance  backward  long  enough  to  recall  that  that 
lion  or  lioness  was  in  the  round  and,  although  roughly 
done,  displayed  a  bold  and  artistic  realism  in  design, 
really  the  best  piece  of  Palestinian  sculpture  found  up 
to  that  time. 

I  have  referred  in  the  introduction  to  the  method  as  well 
as  to  organization  of  our  work.  The  method,  the  require- 
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ment  of  the  Department  of  Antiquities,  and,  indeed,  the 
only  scientific  method,  is,  in  all  our  work,  to  remove  the 
ruins  on  the  Tell  layer  by  layer,  each  layer  lettered  as  a 
separate  level  in  the  city  and  representing  a  distinct 
period  in  the  history  of  its  civilization.  The  various  levels 
are  marked  by  ever  recurring,  tragically  suggestive,  marks 
of  burning.  In  speaking  of  these  layers  as  levels  it  must 
not  be  understood  that  they  are  at  all  times  at  the  same 
altitude  above  sea  level.  The  top  of  the  mountain  was 
irregular,  there  are  high  and  low  places  and  not  every 
city  built  on  this  mountain,  perhaps  not  any  one  of  the 
cities,  covered  the  whole  surface  within  the  walls.  Thus 
the  levels  denominated  as  A,  B,  C,  and  so  forth,  mark  the 
remains  of  the  successive  cities  as  now  separated  by  in¬ 
dubitable  traces  of  the  conflagration  that  destroyed  each 
city.  Moreover,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  carry  on 
the  work  by  removing  each  level,  that  is  the  ruin  of  each 
city,  throughout  its  whole  extent  in  any  one  season.  In¬ 
stead.  a  section  of  the  territory  within  the  walls  is  chosen 
for  excavation  each  year  and  the  layers  are  taken  off  in 
regular  order  from  this  section  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  the  Tell:  the  work  in  successive  seasons  is  then  perfect¬ 
ly  kept  in  order  by  the  surveyor  and  joined  together  on 
the  city  plan  by  the  draftsmen.  Thus,  when  the  work  is 
finished,  the  plans  of  the  city  will  show  each  successive 
rebuilding  on  the  Tell  complete  throughout  its  whole  ex¬ 
tent.  In  the  season  of  1932,  beginning  as  we  did  at  the 
end  of  the  Late  Bronze  in  the  section  under  excavation, 
we  carried  the  whole  section  down  through  Late  Bronze. 
Middle  Bronze  and  Early  Bronze  to  the  bottom.  Thus 
our  principal  work  during  this  campaign  has  lain  wholly 
in  the  Bronze  Ages,  that  is  to  say  the  Canaanite  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  covered  the  whole  patriarchal  period  of  Biblical 
history. 

In  addition  to  this  principal  work  for  the  year  we  found 
it  convenient,  in  order  to  keep  the  men  always  employed, 
and  desirable  also  to  connect  up  with  our  former  work  in 
1926^’28-’30,  to  keep,  for  most  of  the  time,  a  smaller  gang 
of  workmen  excavating  around  the  West  gate.  As  in 
former  campaigns  at  Tell  Beit  Mirsim,  the  work  at  the 
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West  Gate  has  proved  to  be  almost  wholly  in  the  Iron 
Ages,  the  Israelite  period.  Only  in  the  gateway  itself 
and  occasionally  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  debris,  though 
immediately  under  Early  Iron  I,  there  has  been  found  a 
very  small  quantity  of  Bronze  Age  material,  usually  of  the 
Early  Bronze  or  Middle  Bronze.  These  various  phases 
of  the  work  will  be  described  in  order  in  the  proper  place, 
but,  as  we  are  usually  obliged  to  fill  in  the  excavation  and 
make  the  land  ready  for  the  farmers  before  we  go  away 
each  season,  so  we  have  the  exasperating  task,  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  succeeding  campaign,  of  removing  a  lot  of 
this  that  is  now  only  agricultural  soil  once  again.  It  makes 
a  big  dust  and  fills  our  eyes  and  wears  our  patience,  but 
it  has  to  be  done.  First  of  all  this  year  we  did  that. 

The  work  of  excavation  in  this  campaign  was  thus  car¬ 
ried  on  in  two  different  parts  of  the  Te//;  a  section  at  a  little 
distance  west  of  the  East  Gate  and  another  smaller  section 
immediately  east  of  the  West  Gate.  This  has  been  our 
method  during  each  campaign;  it  affords  an  opportunity  to 
keep  all  the  men  at  work  by  shifting  them  back  and  forth, 
when  we  are  obliged  to  hold  up  the  work  of  excavation  in 
order  to  complete  the  surveying  and  plotting  and  photo¬ 
graphing.  In  describing  the  excavations  of  this  year,  it 
will  be  most  orderly  to  take  up  the  smaller  work  near  the 
West  Gate  first.  The  work  here  was  almost  wholly  in 
the  Iron  Ages,  Level  A,  the  Early  Iron  D,  the  period  of 
the  Kings  of  Judah,  everywhere  the  last  construction  on 
the  Tell,  Beneath  this  was  Level  B,  Early  Iron  I,  the  per¬ 
iod  of  the  Judges  and  the  Monarchy.  It  is  one  of  the  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  the  building  at  Tell  Beit  Mirsim  that,  as  we 
have  seen,  except  in  the  Iron  Ages  there  was  very  little 
construction  near  the  West  Gate.  The  gate  itself  was 
there  and  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  debris  was  to  be  found 
a  little  early  Bronze  pottery  and  indications  that  the  gate¬ 
way  was  begun  in  the  earliest  period,  but  of  the  later 
Bronze  Ages  there  was  almost  nothing.  That  portion  of 
the  Tell  during  those  ages  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
built  over.  Probably  it  was  used  for  gardens. 
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Level  A 

The  Time  of  the  Kings  of  Judah,  Early  Iron  2. 
circ.  900-^600  B.  C. 

More  exactly  dated,  this  level  represents  the  period 
from  Rehoboam  and  the  destruction  by  the  Egyptian  Shi- 
shak  down  to  the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
fenced  cities  of  Judah  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  develop¬ 
ments  here  have  each  year  been  interesting,  this  year 
they  have  been  startling.  A  great  fort  with  heavy  walls 
was  located  just  inside  the  gate  on  the  north  side.  This 
fort  was  well  known  in  the  previous  campaigns,  but  our 
work  this  year  developed  a  most  intricate  and,  at  first, 
puzzling  system  of  defenses.  The  casemates  which  we 
had  found  along  toward  the  East  Gate  we  found  were 
here  also  in  the  great  fourteen  foot  wall  near  the  West 
Gate.  The  gateway  itself  we  had  found  in  1926  to  be 
intricate  and  tortuous  and  difficult  of  entrance.  Now  we 
found  that  it  led  into  a  labyrinth  of  streets  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  the  labyrinth  of  the  gardeners  of  Eng¬ 
lish  History  or  to  any  of  the  merry-makers  who  arrange 
such  things  for  the  amusement  of  people  at  the  summer 
resorts  today.  So  cleverly  and  deceptively  were  the  nar¬ 
row  streets  arranged  that,  even  after  they  were  completely 
cleared  of  rubbish  and  the  walking  was  good,  we  were 
very  apt  to  become  entangled  and  have  to  retrace  our 
steps.  They  were  cleverly  arranged  so  that  anyone  from  the 
city  could  easily  and  directly  find  his  way  to  the  gate,  but 
anyone  entering  the  city  as  an  enemy  would  find  the  laby¬ 
rinth  most  confusing.  The  great  fort  and  this  labyrnth  and  the 
casemates  belonged  wholly  to  Early  Iron  D.  There  was, 
indeed,  a  Bronze  Age  wall  away  down  in  the  depths;  how 
high  it  had  been  we  do  not  know  now;  for  most  of  it, 
if  it  was  high,  has  disappeared,  but  the  foundation  of  it 
is  there.  Above  that,  indeed  built  upon  it  or  against  it, 
was  a  revetment  from  the  Iron  Age,  and  walls  had  been 
built  at  the  same  time  as  that  revetment  probably  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Early  Iron  I,  the  time  of  Judges;  but  later 
in  the  time  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  the  great  defenses  had 
been  built  cutting  right  across  these  earlier  walls,  adding 
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a  new  revetment.  Inside  of  this  revetment  was  a  grain 
pit  representing  the  later  period  and  the  pottery  from  this 
determines  conclusively  that  this  great  defense  of  the  city 
in  the  times  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  did  not  date  from  the 
destruction  made  by  Shishak  and  the  rebuilding  which 
followed,  but  from  the  time  of  Hezekiah  or  Uzziah  and 
so  succeeding  the  destruction  made  by  Sennachareb.  Great 
quantities  of  large  and  small  pottery  came  out  of  this 
section  which  enabled  us  to  date  the  various  walls  and 
constructions  with  great  accuracy. 

The  industrial  development  of  the  times  of  the  Kings 
of  Judah  represented  in  this  A  level,  the  introduction  of 
the  factory  system,  and  standard  weights,  and  the  dyeing 
industry,  has  been  described  in  previous  reports  (Bih/io- 
theca  Sacra,  October,  1926,  ’28,  ’30.).  This  year  there 
was  added  to  our  knowledge  of  this  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  a  very  complete  great  oil  press.  The  place  where 
the  press  stood  was  clearly  indicated.  Three  receptacles 
along  in  front  of  it  had  been  arranged  for  catching  the 
oil  from  the  press  and  in  the  wall  of  the  room  were  three 
holes  into  which  had  been  fitted  great  beams  running 
across  the  press;  and  in  the  room  were  a  number  of  large 
stones  of  100  to  200  pounds  weight,  each  with  a  hole 
through  it  in  order  to  tie  it  as  a  weight  onto  the  end  of 
the  beam.  The  similarity  to  the  old  time  cider  press  of 
the  orchards  of  Ohio  with  which  I  was  familiar  in  my 
childhood  was  very  striking.  The  room  which  housed 
the  press  was  about  25  feet  square. 

These  developments  just  described  both  for  defense  and 
for  industry  were  of  Early  Iron  D.  There  were  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  Early  Iron  I  period,  the  time  of  the  Judges 
and  the  Monarchy.  Some  pottery  was  found.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  the  city  in  that  part  was  occupied  in  that 
period,  but  very  little  development  of  any  kind  is  mani¬ 
fest  in  the  ruins;  probably  that  part  of  the  mound,  at 
that  time  was  given  up,  as  already  indicated,  for  horticul¬ 
ture.  An  incident  of  the  work  furnishes  a  commentary 
upon  the  present  day  life  of  the  people  of  this  community 
and  thus  incidentally  upon  the  life  of  olden  times  under 
similar  conditions.  In  1926  we  opened  a  great  cistern  and 
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cleared  it  out.  One  day  this  year,  when  on  the  Tell  I 
saw  a  woman  there  at  that  cistern  filling  a  water  skin  and 
I  discovered  that  they  had  taken  advantage  of  the  fact  that 
we  had  cleared  the  rubbish  from  the  cistern  and  then  had 
arranged  for  water  from  the  surface  round  about  during 
the  rainy  season  to  drain  into  it  and  were  now  coming 
to  use  that  water  in  the  dry  season.  She  filled  that  great 
water  skin,  it  must  have  weighed  at  least  fifty  or  sixty 
pounds  when  full,  fastened  it  across  her  back  with  a  band 
around  her  forehead,  then  bent  her  back  to  the  burden  and 
went  away  home  to  her  other  domestic  duties. 

Almost  at  the  end  of  our  work  at  the  West  Gate  in 
this  campaign,  a  trivial  and  grotesque  object  might  almost 
be  said  to  have  furnished  the  sensation  of  the  season.  The 
workmen  turned  in  a  little  brown  object  which,  when 
cleaned  of  the  clinging  mud  and  carefully  brushed,  pre¬ 
sented  a  most  perfect  model  of  a  great  ape.  The  great 
king  Solomon  among  his  importations  from  the  south  and 
particularly  from  the  land  of  Ophir,  along  with  gold  and 
the  incense  and  the  peacock  feathers  and  other  articles 
useful  and  ornamental,  had  perhaps  after  the  fashion  of  the 
great  Pharaohs,  also  imported  apes  whose  solemn  looks  of 
wisdom  coupled  with  their  grotesque  antics  amused  the 
ancient  courts.  How  long  after  Solomon  the  Kings  of 
Judah  indulged  themselves  in  the  affectations  of  the  ways 
of  kings  we  do  not  know,  but  the  apes  were  still  known 
and  some  one  left  us  a  model  of  the  head  of  one  of  them. 
A  wierd  suggestion  might  be  deduced  from  the  studies  of 
the  author  of  Ecclesiastes.  Among  his  varied  studies  in 
the  sciences,  did  he  also  include  anthropology  and  was 
he  a  kind  of  primordial  Darwin  who  was  speculating 
about  the  origin  of  the  human  race?  He  said  there  was 
nothing  new  under  the  sun  in  his  day  and  there  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  a  pretty  strong  suspicion  in  the  minds  of 
archaeologists  that  there  is  nothing  new  yet. 

Level  C 

Late  Bronze  Age,  Just  before  the  Conquest. 

We  had  closed  the  campaign  in  1930  at  the  bottom  of 
this  level,  that  is,  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  Late  Bronze 
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Age.  We  had  finished  our  work  by  the  discovery  of  the 
sculptured  lioness  and  the  table  of  offerings.  We  began 
our  work  at  the  same  point  this  season  and  curiously 
enough  had  almost  immediately  found  that  missing  paw 
of  the  lioness,  which  completed  that  piece  of  sculpture. 
No  further  discovery  of  importance  remained  for  us  in 
that  level.  A  little  Late-  Bronze  pottery  was  found,  then 
the  floors  and  the  street  paving  were  dug  up  and  we 
began  our  great  work  again  in 

Level  D 

The  last  city  o/  the  Middle  Bronze  Age, 

The  late  patriarchal  period. 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  finest  period  of  the  Middle 
Bronze  Age  and  the  finest  portion  of  the  Canaanite  culture 
were  to  be  found  in  the  last  two  levels  or  cities,  of  Middle 
Bronze,  Level  D  and  the  next  preceding  level,  E,  which 
will  presently  be  described.  It  was  in  Level  D,  the  last 
city  of  the  Middle  Bronze  Age,  that  was  found  the  great 
palace  already  in  part  described  in  1928  campaign  and 
then  in  1930.  It  was  in  this  palace  that  we  found  the 
snake  goddess  in  '28  and  then,  being  disappointed  in  not 
finding  more  cult  objects,  we  found  in  1930  the  artistic  set 
of  dice  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  this  great  building 
was  not  a  temple  but  rather  a  gambling  den.  This  year  we 
completed  the  examination  of  this  palace  and  found  it  to 
be  evidently  the  keep  of  one  of  the  feudal  lords  of  that 
Hyksos  period,  the  feudal  age  in  Palestine.  It  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  heavy  wall.  With  the  complete  examination 
of  this  fortified  palace  and  the  clearing  away  of  the  com¬ 
mon  house  walls  we  completed  our  examination  in  this 
section  of  the  city  of  this  D  level,  the  end  of  the  best 
period  of  Canaanite  culture.  From  this  time  on,  it  de¬ 
clined;  the  succeeding  C  Level  was  the  great  period  of 
foreign  importations,  when  the  native  art  and  culture 
gave  way  almost  entirely  to  Cypro-Phoenecian  and 
Mycenaean  influences. 
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E  Level 

Middle  Bronze  Age,  The  Patriarchal  Period, 
circ.  1700  B.  C. 

If  Level  D  represented  the  end  of  the  best  period  of 
Canaanite  culture.  Level  E  and  the  Level  to  follow  present 
to  us  that  best  period  in  all  its  great  development,  artistic 
development  indeed  of  culture.  Pottery  is  everywhere  the 
index  to  culture  as  well  as  to  chronology.  It  is  difficult  to 
convey  an  accurate  impression  of  the  artistic  development 
of  this  age  as  manifest  not  only  in  small  objects  of  great 
value,  to  be  presently  described,  but  especially  in  the 
pottery.  Not  great  quantities  of  pottery  were  found,  for 
Level  E  had  been  terribly  destroyed,  but  it  is  quality  and 
not  quantity  that  is  an  index  to  their  attainments.  The 
pottery  of  the  Middle  Bronze  Age  is  invaribly  of  fine 
texture,  of  good  coloring  and  of  artistic  shapes,  but 
especially  is  it  so  in  the  city  of  Level  E.  Here  also  was 
found  one  of  those  baronial  palaces  similar  to  the  palace 
in  Level  D.  The  fragments  of  vases  which  came  out  of 
the  rooms  of  that  palace  are  very  suggestive  of  the 
elegance  with  which  it  was  furnished.  The  pottery  is  of 
unusually  fine  texture,  of  the  Middle  Bronze  Age  and  so 
very  thin.  The  coloring  is  unusually  good  and  artistic, 
especially  in  its  simplicity  and  plainness;  a  beautful,  de¬ 
licate,  reddish  tint  is  given  to  these  vases  and  they  are 
highly  burnished,  but  it  is  in  the  shape  that  the  perfection 
of  their  art  appears.  The  elegant  vases  of  later  periods 
in  Greek  and  Roman  times,  as  well  as  the  beautiful  bric- 
a-brac  made  the  world  over  today,  are  all  but  copies  of  the 
designs  found  here  in  this  palace  of  the  Middle  Bronze 
Age  in  Palestine,  which  amounts  to  saying  that  these  old 
Canaanites  had  attained  as  near  to  perfection  in  ceramic 
shapes  as  the  world  has  ever  done;  it  has  made  no  pro¬ 
gress  since  these  vases  were  made.  In  the  same  palace 
with  this  fine  pottery  were  found  also  a  number  of  ala- 
bastrons  in  veined  alabaster,  so  worked  as  to  give  an  effect 
similar  to  that  of  quartered  wood.  For  the  most  part 
these  little  vases  were  ornamental,  simply  bric-a-brac, 
though  occasionally  used  for  cosmetics.  Madame,  the 
Baroness,  must  have  been  very  proud  of  her  “china”  ware. 
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Level  F 

Middle  Bronze  Age,  IJOO-'ISOO  B.  C. 

The  destruction  of  these  cities  in  the  Middle  Bronze 
Age  was  apparently  in  some  phase  of  civil  war  as  there 
was  no  change  of  civilization.  So  terrible  was  the  destruc^ 
tion  that  it  was  sometimes  very  difficult  to  separate  the 
levels  and  distinguish  them  exactly. 

The  great  discovery  made  at  this  period  was  probably 
in  Level  F,  though  it  may  have  been  early  in  Level  E. 
It  was  somewhere  near  or  very  near  the  destruction  that 
came  between  the  two  levels.  It  was  of  a  very  unusual 
seal  cylinder.  Most  seal  cylinders  found  in  Palestine  are 
very  inferior  in  workmanship;  this  one  far  excels  all  others 
found  in  the  land,  and  is  unexcelled  among  seal  cylinders 
anywhere  in  the  east.  It  must  be  seen  to  be  fully  appreci¬ 
ated,  and  can  be  seen  only  by  the  aid  of  a  good  glass  or 
a  photographic  enlargement  of  two  or  three  diameters. 
How  the  engraver  was  enabled  to  do  such  delicate  work 
is  one  of  the  unsolved  problems  of  that  ancient  world. 
What  kind  of  magnifier  did  they  possess  and  use?  Much 
speculation  on  this  question  has  been  indulged  in  by 
archaeologists,  but  the  ancients  themselves  give  us  no  hint. 
Unless  human  eyes  were  incredibly  gifted  with  magnifying 
power  in  those  days,  which  we  cannot  believe,  they  must 
have  possessed  some  way  of  artificially  magnifying  things 
in  order  to  do  such  delicate  work.  The  engraving  on  this 
seal  is  unexcelled  and  cannot  be  surpassed  by  an  en¬ 
graver  today. 

The  symbolical  character  of  the  seal  is  quite  as  inter¬ 
esting  and  puzzling  as  the  skill  of  the  engraver,  indeed 
we  are  not  entirely  sure  of  its  meaning.  It  is  certainly  a 
combination  of  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  symbolism  and 
inscriptions,  and  there  are  some  enigmatic  marks  upon  it 
which  suggest  there  may  possibly  be  a  third  script  upon 
it.  All  this  is  in  keeping  with  the  well  known  mixture  of 
cultures  in  the  Hyksos  Age.  There  are  two  principal 
characters  on  the  seal;  one,  on  the  right,  is  Egyptian  with 
the  name  in  Egyptian  hieroglyphs,  Thothmes,  not  the 
great  Thothmes  III,  but  probably  Thothmes  II  of  the 
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Xlllth  Dynasty,  which  would  correspond  well  with  the 
date  of  this  seal.  Opposite  to  him  is  a  Babylonian  char¬ 
acter,  the  god  Nabu,  whose  name  in  coneiform  characters 
is  also  given,  beside  some  symbolical  characters,  birds  and 
animals  both  Egyptian  and  Babylonian.  There  is  one 
column  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphs  clearly  cut  and  perfectly 
legible,  the  interpretation  of  which  is  very  puzzling.  The 
phonetic  equivalent  of  the  hieroglyphs  is  simply  y  h  s  t.* 

In  addition  to  this  seal  cylinder  were  several  inferior 
ones,  one  of  them  of  fairly  good  quality,  a  copy  of  the  so- 
called  “tree  of  Paradise”,  two  figures  under  a  fruit  tree. 
The  serpent  was  wanting  under  this  tree.  There  was 
also  found  in  the  F  level  a  remarkable  Griffin  scarab.  It 
has  the  head  of  a  bird,  a  rather  grotesque  head,  the  body 
and  tail  of  a  lion,  and  the  wings  of  a  great  bird.  The 
symbolism  of  the  griffin  is  not  well  understood.  It  is 
easy  to  give  fanciful  interpretations  to  it.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  certain  that  to  the  ancients,  the  grotesque  com¬ 
bination  of  the  characteristics  of  various  animals  in  one 
symbol  had  very  definite  meaning.  If  fully  understood 
now,  not  only  would  the  symbolism  of  mythology  be  in¬ 
telligible,  but  the  striking  illustrations  of  an  Ezekiel,  or 
even  of  a  John  in  the  Apocalypse,  would  become  clear  to 
us.  That  both  Ezekiel  and  John  did  understand  the 
symbolism  cannot  be  doubted.  The  varied  interpretations 
given  to  their  symbolism  by  the  commentators  indicate 
that  few,  if  any,  commentators  understand  the  symbolism 
now.  The  folly  of  building  up  theological  systems,  or  parts  of 
theological  systems  upon  such  uncertain  interpretation,  is 
very  apparent.  But  with  the  discovery  of  these  griffins  in 
different  ages  we  are  learning  the  history  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  art  and  symbolism,  and  some  time  symbolism,  in¬ 
cluding  that  of  Ezekiel  and  John,  will  be  understood. 

The  great  value  of  our  discoveries  in  this  Middle 
Bronze  Age,  in  the  very  best  period  of  it,  at  the  height 
of  Canaanite  culture,  the  culture  of  patriarchal  times,  and 
which  is  indeed  also  the  climax  of  our  study  of  the  history 
of  culture  in  Palestine,  is  that  the  character  of  the  culture 
of  those  times  is  now  definitely  determined.  The  attitude 

*  See  note  at  end  of  article. 
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of  criticism  for  many  decades  has  been  that  of  extreme 
skepticism  toward  any  degree  of  culture  in  the  patriarchal 
age.  The  whole  historical  interpretation  of  the  literature 
of  Israel  rests  upon  this  assumption.  Now  the  superior 
quality  of  the  ceramics  and  the  engraving  and  other  works 
of  art  of  this  period,  not  forgetting  the  ivory  inlay  of 
furniture  described  in  the  campaign  of  1930,  shows  beyond 
any  reasonable  doubt  that  the  patriarchal  period  was  one 
of  a  high  degree  of  culture,  the  highest  culture  indeed  in 
this  land  before  Greek  and  Roman  times.  If  it  be  urged  that 
the  discoveries  are  comparatively  few  in  number  and  indi¬ 
cate  definitely  only  certain  forms  of  development,  it  may  be 
replied  that  culture,  like  leaven,  spreads  in  every  direction. 
It  never  goes  off  in  tangential  lines,  but  always  in  concen¬ 
tric  circles,  that  is  to  say  a  people  capable  of  unusual  de¬ 
velopment  in  one  direction  would  be  capable  of  development 
in  other  directions.  No  people  ever  gave  to  the  world  an 
instance  of  development  in  one  single  direction,  while  at¬ 
taining  to  nothing  else.  Undoubtedly  their  ideas  of  culture 
were  very  different  from  ours.  Personal  and  individual 
comfort  is  the  twentieth  century  idea  of  culture,  and  beauty 
for  its  own  sake  has  no  great  representatives  at  the 
present  time,  either  in  painting,  or  in  music,  or  in  poetry. 
The  ancients,  no  more  than  their  modern  descendants  in 
this  land,  were  not  seriously  troubled  in  mind  about  per¬ 
sonal  comfort,  but  attached  the  highest  importance,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  the  necessities  of  life  including  protection 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  things  of  beauty  for  beauty’s 
own  sake. 

It  was  naturally  to  be  expected  that  in  uncovering  the 
many  cities  on  this  mound  that  were  destroyed  in  fire  and 
violence  there  would  be  many  skeletons  or  parts  of  skele¬ 
tons  found  in  the  debris.  In  all  the  four  campaigns  con¬ 
ducted  at  this  Tell,  this  expectations  has  been  almost  en¬ 
tirely  disappointed.  Exactly  what  that  may  mean  it  is 
very  difficult  to  say.  It  probably  suggests  something  of 
the  methods  of  warfare  in  those  times;  it  may  have  been 
customary  for  a  city  to  surrender  and  be  marched  out  en 
masse  before  the  destruction  by  fire  was  begun  by  the  con¬ 
queror.  It  may  be  that  sometimes  the  inhabitants  fled  as 
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they  did  in  the  seige  of  Jerusalem,  pursued  indeed  and 
killed  elsewhere,  but  thus  their  bodies  did  not  appear  in 
the  debris  of  the  city.  It  certainly  does  seem  to  mean  in 
any  case  that  there  was  little  or  no  street  fighting  pre¬ 
ceding  the  burning  and  throwing  down  of  the  city.  Other¬ 
wise  many  skeletons  would  be  found.  It  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  the  victors  in  that  age  reverently  carried  out 
and  buried  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  city!  Of  the 
very  few  skeletons  that  have  been  found  and  already  men¬ 
tioned  in  these  reports  one  of  the  most  significant  was 
found  in  Level  E  about  1700  B.  C.,  and  the  other  in  Level 
F,  the  next  preceding  city  between  1700  and  1800  B.  C. 
The  find  in  Level  E  was  very  pathetic.  It  was  of  a 
woman,  probably  the  mother,  and  a  young  daughter  of 
12  of  13,  at  least  a  young  girl,  presumably  her  daughter, 
and  a  little  babe.  A  wall  had  fallen  upon  these  skeletons, 
but  the  people  were  not  killed  by  the  falling  of  the  wall. 
The  bodies  were  disposed  in  very  careful  order  with  the 
limbs  straightened  out  in  line  with  the  bodies,  the  girl’s 
body  at  the  side  of  the  woman’s  skeleton  and  the  babe 
between  the  limbs  of  the  woman,  as  though  it  had  crawled 
there  after  the  mother’s  death.  They  must  have  lain  down 
to  die,  for  people  never  dispose  their  bodies  in  regular 
order  for  a  wall  to  fall  upon  them. 

The  skeleton  in  F  was  less  pathetic,  but  more  tragic. 
The  man  was  probably  killed  in  the  destruction  of  the 
city,  perhaps  by  suffocation  from  smoke.  There  were  no 
marks  of  violence  upon  the  skull  or  any  part  of  the  skele¬ 
ton,  yet  the  man  had  dropped  upon  his  knees  and  then 
fallen  backward  so  that  the  skeleton  was  folded  up  like 
a  jack  knife.  If  these  various  bones  could  speak,  what 
startling,  and  pathetic,  and  tragic  tales  they  could  tell  us! 

In  all  these  various  levels  of  the  Middle  Bronze  Age, 
from  D  on  even  to  G,  scarabs  furnish  a  very  important 
clue  to  the  history,  a  kind  of  identifying  mark  they  prove 
to  be.  This  period  chronologically  is  known  to  have  been 
the  time  of  the  patriarchs.  It  has  long  been  believed 
also  to  have  been  a  time  when  the  infiuence  of  the  Hyksos 
Pharoahs  of  Egypt  was  very  great  in  this  land.  Now 
these  scarabs  are  all  either  Egyptian  in  origin  or  by  imita- 
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tion.  Those  that  are  Egyptian  in  origin,  of  course,  reveal 
the  presence  of  Egyptians  and  Egytian  influence  and  the 
many  that  are  only  imitations  are  still  more  evidential;  for 
is  it  not  those  people  that  have  most  influence  over  us 
whom  we  imitate?  Now  nearly  all  of  the  scarabs  in  the 
whole  Middle  Bronze  Age,  the  patriarchal  period,  are 
either  genuine  Egyptian  scarabs  of  Hyksos  times,  or  Pales¬ 
tinian  imitations.  Thus  the  evidential  value  of  the  scarabs 
in  general  is  more  important  usually  than  the  evidential 
value  of  any  particular  scarab.  There  are  some  exceptions 
however.  Most  of  the  genuine  Egyptian  scarabs  of  this 
collection  are  merely  of  the  decorative  kind  very  common 
in  the  Hyksos  reign.  There  are  two  very  notable  ex¬ 
ceptions.  From  Level  E  has  come  another  of  the  curious 
“Jacob”  scarabs.  At  least  three  different  forms  of  the  in¬ 
scription  on  “Jacob”  scarabs  are  known.  Some  Egypt¬ 
ologists  think  that  they  represent  different  Jacobs.  It  is 
quite  possible,  however,  that  they  only  represent  different 
scribes,  for  Egyptian  scribes  are  always  put  to  their  wits 
end  to  know  how  to  represent  Semitic  names  in  Egyptian 
characters.  Two  or  three  of  the  scarabs  have  the  name 
represented  with  many  hieroglyphs,  as  that  one  found  by 
Petrie,  and  that  one  by  Sethe.  Another  found  by  Muller 
was  written  in  much  shorter  form.  Our  “Jacob”  scarab 
this  year,  found  at  Tell  Beit  Mirsim,  is  the  shortest  of  all 
the  forms,  having  only  yqb  (as  they  omitted  vowels) 
followed  by  the  three  water  lines  representing  phonetically 
the  syllable  mu  (though  possibly  by  the  common  formula, 
“Lord  of  the  two  lands).  This  scarab  will  take  its  place 
along  with  the  others  that  have  been  found  with  the  hope 
that  some  day  we  shall  know  the  history  represented  by 
the  “Jacob”  scarabs. 

It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that,  while  this  name  seems 
undoubtedly  to  be  the  name  Jacob,  no  evidence  has  ap¬ 
peared  as  yet  that  it  was  the  Jacob  of  the  Biblical  story; 
but,  as  the  name  is  undoubtedly  Semitic  and  all  these 
various  scarabs  are  of  dates  succeeding  the  time  of  the 
patriarchs  in  Egypt,  it  is  most  probable  that  they  have 
some  connection,  however  remote,  with  the  Jacob  of  the 
Bible.  He  certainly  never  came  to  be  Pharoah  in  Egypt; 
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but,  when  we  remember  the  high  place  that  Joseph  held 
and  the  high  favor  in  which  Jacob  and  his  descendants 
were  held  by  the  Hyksos,  it  is  not  impossible  that  at  some 
subsequent  time  some  one  did  come  to  the  Hyksos  throne 
who  bore  this  Semitic  name,  especially  does  this  become 
more  probable,  if,  as  some  think,  the  Hyksos  were  Semitic. 

There  was  undoubtedly  a  great  mixture  of  races  in  those 
days  at  which  we  are  wont  to  marvel,  and  yet  perhaps  it 
is  not  so  strange.  We  are  gathered  here  today  for  re¬ 
search  in  Bible  Lands  and  are  a  most  cosmopolitan  com¬ 
pany.  A  few  days  ago,  when  most  of  the  staff  were 
absent,  four  only  sat  down  to  lunch.  One  of  them  was 
born  on  the  South  American  continent,  another  in  the 
North  American  continent,  a  third  in  the  European  con¬ 
tinent,  the  fourth  in  Africa  and  they  sat  down  together  for 
lunch  in  Asia.  There  are  not  many  peculiarities  in  the 
ancient  history  or  customs  or  languages  or  movements  of 
peoples  that  do  not  have  their  counterpart  among  people 
of  today. 

Level  G 

The  Earliest  distinctively  Middle  Bronze  Level, 
circ.  1800  B.  C. 

The  city  of  the  G  level  is  quite  distinctly  marked  near 
the  East  Gate,  but  in  the  section  being  excavated  not 
many  distinctive  objects  have  been  found.  The  level  is 
clearly  marked  by  the  burning  above  and  below  it.  Its 
great  importance  in  the  history  of  the  city  is  its  relation 
to  the  building  of  the  great  wall.  We  have  thought  it 
to  have  been  built  for  the  first  city  of  the  distinctively 
Middle  Bronze  Age  in  level  G.  The  excavations  of  this 
year  down  to  that  level  have  been  very  puzzling.  There 
was  such  an  intricate  maize  of  walls  above  and  below  and 
beside  each  other  that,  for  a  time,  it  was  impossible  to  de¬ 
termine  definitely  to  which  level  the  great  wall  did  be¬ 
long.  The  sum  of  the  evidence  at  last  is  that,  while 
possibily  it  did  belong  to  the  second  great  city  of  the 
Middle  Bronze  Age,  it  probably  belonged  to  the  first, 
level  G.  Immediately  below  level  G  we  came  upon  that 
mixture  of  pottery  belonging  to  the  two  cities  of  the 
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transitional  period  between  Early  Bronze  and  Middle 
Bronze.  The  pottery  which  at  first  is  largely  Early  Bronze, 
in  the  second  city  becomes  largely  Middle  Bronze,  and 
then  in  level  G  the  Early  Bronze  entirely  disappears. 
The  peculiar  transitional  forms,  however,  the  false  handles 
of  a  sort  of  rope  pattern,  are  found  sporadically  in  later 
portions  of  the  Bronze  Ages.  This  can  hardly  mean  that 
that  type  of  pottery  persisted  until  later  times,  for  the 
classifications  of  pottery  are  usually  as  distinctly  followed 
by  the  old  Canaanite  as  they  are  by  modern  archaeologists; 
but  the  inhabitants  on  the  Tell  at  later  periods  dug  grain 
pits  down  into  the  debris  and  naturally  specimens  of  the 
pottery  of  earlier  periods  were  thus  thrown  out  and  mingled 
with  that  of  later  periods. 

In  H  and  I  levels,  the  transitional  period,  we  came  again 
upon  the  great  house  of  which  we  uncovered  the  court  in 
1930,  that  which  we  denominated  the  “Abrahamic  house”. 
The  great  wall  and  the  very  heavy  door  sockets  intended 
to  carry  a  heavy  door  such  as  would  resist  a  mob  showed 
exactly  the  sociological  and  political  conditions  indicated 
in  the  narrative  of  the  house  of  Lot  in  Sodom.  Precisely 
the  same  pottery  was  found  here  as  of  that  age  down  in 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan  showing  that  this  house  was  con¬ 
temporaneous  and  represented  parallel  sociological  and 
political  conditions  exactly  as  they  are  reflected  in  the  nar¬ 
rative  of  Abraham  and  Lot.  Now  in  the  rooms  of  the 
remainder  of  that  Abrahamic  house  we  have  found  the 
same  conditions;  numerous  great  door  sockets  are  found, 
some  in  situ  and  some  moved  out  of  place.  The  floor  was 
deeply  covered  with  burned  materials.  At  last  we  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  city  which  was  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
The  Early  Bronze  Age,  represented  probably  only  by  a 
tent  city,  has  not  left  much  pottery,  though  the  pottery 
forms  of  this  season  from  the  bronze  ages  has  been  ex¬ 
ceedingly  numerous.  While  in  the  three  preceding  cam¬ 
paigns  we  had  less  than  100,  in  this  campaign  alone  we 
have  obtained  hundreds  of  such  forms.  It  is  from  this 
large  stock  of  illustrations  of  the  pottery  of  those  ages 
that  we  have  been  able  to  reach  a  climax  in  our  investi¬ 
gations  concerning  the  culture  of  patriarchal  times. 
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Summary  of  results  of  the  1932  Campaign,  and  of 
all  the  Campaigns  to  date. 

The  campaign  of  1932  has  added  materially  to  our 
knowledge  of  fundamental  things  concerning  this  old  fort¬ 
ress  of  Tell  Beit  Mirsim.  The  character  of  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  has  been  shown  to  be  somewhat  different  from  what 
we  had  supposed  it  to  be  by  investigations  in  former  years. 
Beginning  with  the  surface,  the  main  wall  and  revetment 
near  the  great  Eastern  gateway  and  the  outer  works  of  the 
Western  gateway  prove  to  be  exactly  what  we  thought 
they  were  even  in  1926.  The  great  system  of  defenses  by 
casemates  within  the  wall  of  the  city  of  the  kings  of  Judah. 
Level  A,  we  have  seen  extended  also  near  the  West 
Gate  and  probably  all  around  the  south  wall.  It  was  a 
great  system,  both  defensive  and  offensive.  Then  the 
great  labyrinth,  already  described,  of  streets  and  passage¬ 
ways  inside  the  West  Gate,  together  with  the  masking 
of  the  gate  itself,  constitutes  a  very  clever  piece  of  civil 
engineering.  The  obvious  way  is  never  the  true  way 
through  that  labyrynth.  The  members  of  the  Staff  are 
never  able  to  get  through  it  with  certainty.  Then  the 
great  Canaanite  wall,  as  we  have  just  seen,  dates  from 
the  F  level  instead  of  from  the  G  level,  the  first  city  of 
the  distinctively  Middle  Bronze  period. 

The  stratification  worked  out  completely  in  1932,  has 
not  been  changed.  Here  and  there  as  might  be  expected, 
there  is  slight  confusion  of  levels  over  a  very  small  area, 
probably  due  to  local  building  operations.  The  various 
levels  from  A  to  J  did  not  all,  or  perhaps  any  one  of 
them,  extend  over  the  whole  city  area,  as  we  have 
discovered  in  the  detailed  account  of  the  excavation,  but 
these  various  levels  certainly  represent  the  ancient  city  of 
Kirjath-Sepher  as  it  was  built  in  successive  centuries  on 
this  mountain  top. 

The  pottery  brought  out  this  year  has  not  shown  any 
change  in  classification,  indeed  the  classification  from 
Early  Bronze  to  Early  Iron  D,  represented  here  is  so  well 
fixed  for  Palestine  that  no  material  change  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  at  any  time.  The  only  variation  to  be  noted  here 
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at  Tell  Beit  Mirsim  is  the  transitional  period  of  two  levels 
between  Early  Bronze  and  the  typical  and  distinctive 
Middle  Bronze,  but  even  this  transition  period  with  its 
mingling  of  types  and  gradual  change  from  Early  Bronze  to 
distinctly  Middle  Bronze  is  exactly  paralleled  in  the  Jor¬ 
dan  Valley  around  the  cities  of  the  plain  and  on  the  plain 
of  Moab  as  shown  by  our  discoveries  around  the  cities  of 
the  plain  in  1924  and  by  the  work  of  Pere  Mallon  in 
the  plains  of  Moab.  The  only  thing  to  be  noted  this  year 
as  a  special  contribution  in  pottery  is  that  specially  beauti¬ 
ful,  artistically  perfect  forms  were  found  in  Middle  Bronze 
and  some  only  less  perfect  in  character,  yet  very  typical. 
Early  Bronze  pots.  These  add  no  new  classification,  but 
only  new  and  better  illustrations  which  give  a  more  ex¬ 
alted  idea  of  the  culture  of  those  ages. 

This  present  year  may  be  especially  noted  as  an  artistic 
year.  No  great  objects  were  found,  but  many  small  and 
very  beautiful  ones  are  added  to  the  collections  which 
illustrate  the  Bronze  Ages:  while  in  the  Iron  Age,  the 
Israelite  period,  another  industry,  that  of  the  oil  press,  is 
conclusively  added  to  the  great  industrial  development 
found  in  ’26  and  ’28  and  ’30. 

In  addition  to  this  progress  in  the  history  of  art  made 
by  the  many  beautiful  things  the  year  has  produced,  the 
most  important  development  has  been  the  climax  of  our 
study  of  the  Canaanite  culture,  that  of  patriarchal  times. 
Professor  Garstang,  in  his  researches  in  Galilee  and  along 
the  Philistine  coast  showed  most  conclusively,  as  stated  in 
his  address  at  the  Victoria  Institute,  and  also  in  his  recent 
work.  Foundations  of  Bible  History,  that  the  results  of 
archaeological  research  exactly  agree  with  the  narrative  of 
the  Books  of  Joshua  and  Judges  and  do  not  at  all  agree 
with  the  reconstruction  of  these  books  as  proposed  by  the 
literary  criticism. 

This  interesting  conclusion,  I  had  already  reached  and 
stated  in  1912,  {THE  DECIDING  VOICE  OF  THE 
MONUMENTS,  pp  301,  302).  Another  of  the  very  posi¬ 
tive  results  of  the  literary  criticism  in  past  years  has  been 
asserted  to  be  certain  knowledge  of  the  very  low  state  of 
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culture  in  this  land  in  patriarchal  times,  that  is  to  say  in 
the  Middle  Bronze  Age.  Indeed,  the  whole  reconstruc¬ 
tion  afforded  by  the  historical  method  applied  to  these 
books  and  making  use  of  the  results  of  literary  criticism 
have  rested  upon  the  assumed  accuracy  of  this  opinion 
concerning  the  culture  of  the  patriarchal  period.  Now 
through  all  the  dust  and  confusion,  the  daily  drudgery  and 
monotony  of  digging  out  this  old  fortress,  dust  that  not 
only  gets  into  our  eyes  and  our  ears  but  sometimes  befogs 
our  brain  a  bit,  the  question  has  at  last  been  entirely 
cleared  up  and  the  evidence  of  the  artistic  culture  and  re¬ 
finement  possessed  by  the  Canaanites  in  the  Middle  Bronze 
Age,  the  patriarchal  period,  is  now  quite  as  clear  and  posi¬ 
tive  as  the  correctness  of  the  Biblical  narrative  for  the 
period  of  Joshua  and  Judges. 

A  still  further  element  in  the  climax  of  our  studies  at 
this  place  relates  not  only  to  the  Middle  Bronze  Age  but 
completes  a  very  satisfying  purview  of  the  history  of  the 
city  from  its  foundations,  away  back  in  the  dawn  of  his¬ 
tory,  to  its  final  destruction  by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  more¬ 
over  we  are  able  to  see  these  various  periods  in  their 
proper  relation  and  proportion.  In  the  earliest  times  there 
was  but  a  tent  city  among  the  great  rough  stones,  on  this 
mountain  top,  much  as  we  may  see  round  about  us  the 
black  tents  of  the  Bedouin  gathered  on  some  windy  emi¬ 
nence.  Then  came  the  beginnings  of  a  city  with  build¬ 
ings  and  perhaps  some  defenses,  followed  by  the  transi¬ 
tion  period  of  the  mixed  culture  gradually  changing  from 
the  Early  Bronze  to  the  Middle  Bronze,  then  the  four 
cities  of  that  age  of  turmoil  so  well  known  as  the  Middle 
Bronze  Age  with  the  influence  of  the  Hyksos  of  Egypt 
and  the  development  of  culture  with  evidence  of  things  of 
refinement  unsurpassed  up  to  that  time  and  never  again 
equalled  until  Greek  and  Roman  times.  The  glorious  days 
of  the  reign  of  Solomon  may  have  made  such  attainment 
in  a  limited  area  for  the  limited  time  of  his  glory,  but  such 
attainment  did  not  extend  to  the  provincial  towns  of 
Palestine.  This  period  in  the  history  of  the  city  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  strange  defection  in  culture,  always  manifested 
by  the  very  extensive  importation  of  foreign  things.  People 
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do  not  extensively  and  systematically  and  continuously  im¬ 
port  foreign  wares,  when  they  can  make  better  at  home. 
The  Late  Bronze  Age,  the  time  of  the  Cypro-Phoenician 
and  Mycenaean  and  Philistine  objects,  of  art  and  utility, 
certainly  marked  an  age  of  deterioration.  Then  came  the 
conquest  in  Early  Iron  I,  when  the  desert  tribes  of  Israel, 
after  their  period  of  wandering,  their  training  in  religion 
and  statecraft  and  their  loss  of  arts  and  crafts,  overran 
the  land,  and  possessed  themselves  of  the  fields  and  the 
villages  and  even  these  old  fortresses.  They  learned  arts 
and  crafts  of  the  Philistines  in  three  easy  stages,  proto- Phil¬ 
istine,  Philistine  and  post-Philistine  eras.  Then  with  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  the  kings,  followed  by  the  division  of  the  mon¬ 
archy  and  the  ravishing  of  the  cities  of  the  land  by  Shishak, 
came  the  rebuilding  under  the  kings  of  Judah.  In  culture 
and  refinement,  it  never  attained  to  the  heights  of  the 
Middle  Bronze  or  Canaanite  period,  but  in  utility  and 
the  development  of  industrial  life  it  surpassed  any  other 
period  of  the  ages  under  consideration. 

The  work  of  excavation  at  this  place  is  far  from  being 
finished.  Many  campaigns  will  be  required  to  complete 
it  and  doubtless  a  vast  number  of  individual  finds  will 
fill  in  the  detail  of  information  concerning  every  one  of 
these  ages  of  culture  which  we  have  examined.  This  will 
intensify  the  evidence  we  have  and  make  more  impressive 
for  the  reading  public  the  results  of  the  work,  yet  in  one 
sense  our  work  is  finished.  The  evidence  already  ac¬ 
cumulated  even  now  completely  attests  the  thesis  announced 
as  at  once  a  principle  of  analysis  and  a  touchstone  of  the 
validity  of  the  conclusions,  that  the  culture  of  Bible  lands 
is  the  matrix  of  Bible  narratives  into  which  those  narratives, 
if  true,  must  fit — this  thesis  has  been  established.  The 
history  shown  in  the  material  remains  of  ancient  events 
invariably  does,  as  indeed  it  must,  correspond  with  any 
true  narrative  of  those  events. 

NOTE 

Consultation  with  Palestinian,  German,  Dutch  and 
British  scholars  served  only  for  the  most  part  to  corrobor¬ 
ate  our  readings  at  Camp  Tell  Beit  Mirsim.  All  marvelled 
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at  the  artistic  skill  displayed  in  engraving  the  seal  cylinder, 
and  at  its  strange  commingling  of  cultures,  as  well  as  at 
its  mysterious  symbolism,  and  especially  at  its  revelation 
of  the  high  state  of  artistic  culture  in  patriarchal  times. 
Professor  Sayce  of  Oxford  and  Professor  Boehl  of  Leyden 
discovered  some  minor  peculiarities  which  we  had  over¬ 
looked.  Pere  Vincent  of  Jerusalem,  Professor  Noordtzig 
of  Utrecht  and  Professor  Steindorff  of  Leipsig  only  cor¬ 
roborated  the  readings  by  Dr.  Albright  and  myself  at 
camp.  Professor  Sir  Flinders  Petrie  thought  the  Egyptian, 
Tehaste,  worshipped  the  Babylonian  god  Nabu  and  that 
name  y-h-s-t  behind  him  is  the  name  of  his  mother.  No 
one  has  as  yet  ventured  to  interpret  the  symbolism. 
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SOME  OF  THE  REASONS  WHY  I  BELIEVE 
IN  JESUS 

(First  Part) 

By  H.  H.  Marlin,  D.D. 

“This  is  the  disciple  that  testifieth  of  these  things  and 
wrote  these  things  and  we  know  that  his  witness  is  true.” 

It  is  well  for  us  to  clarify  our  views  of  Jesus  and  to  give 
them  in  plain  speech,  in  speech  free  of  philosophical  and 
theological  terminology,  in  speech  easily  comprehended  by 
the  plain  of  speech. 

Examining  critically  the  foundations  of  our  faith,  we 
enumerate  one  by  one  the  articles  of  our  individual  creed, 
the  things  to  which  our  reason  gives  full  and  hearty  assent 
without  quibble  or  mental  reservation  or  theological  hocus- 
pocus  of  any  kind.  New  moral  enthusiasms,  new  spiritual 
vigor,  new  power  to  convince  an  unbelieving  world  of  the 
validity  of  the  claims  of  Jesus  flow  from  a  rigid  overhaul¬ 
ing  of  our  theological  junk-room  and  restatement  of  the 
spiritual  convictions  upon  which  we  base  our  interpretation 
of  life,  its  meaning,  its  purpose,  its  final  and  supreme 
achievement.  Moreover,  if  we  are  able  to  tell  convincingly 
the  reasons  why  we  believe  in  Jesus  and  have  accepted  him 
as  our  Savior  and  Lord,  many  of  those  who  hear  us  speak 
will  in  their  turn  make  our  convictions  theirs,  and  with 
new  assurance  and  boldness  of  utterance  will  proclaim  him 
in  the  speech  comprehended  in  the  market  place  and  on 
the  street. 

1.  I  believe  in  Jesus,  that  he  is  what  he  claims  to  be, 
because  of  the  testimony  of  The  Book. 

But  some  one  rises  in  the  congregation  and  says:  “I  do 
not  believe  your  book:  I  challenge  its  authority:  I  reject 
its  testimony.”  I  would  say  to  such  a  man:  “My  friend, 
if  you  have  intelligence  and  honesty  I  propose  a  test  for 
you.  Go  home  and  read  a  number  of  times  the  Gospel 
according  to  John;  read  it  thoughtfully  and  carefully,  and 
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after  such  a  reading,  if  you  have  intelligence  and  honesty, 
you  will  say,  *I  have  looked  into  the  heart  of  John  through 
his  gospel:  through  his  gospel  I  know  him  essentially,  and 
it  would  be  impossible  for  a  man  to  whom  it  was  possible 
to  write  such  a  gospel  to  deceive  you  or  me.’  ”  The  gospel 
according  to  John  is  a  revelation  of  John,  and  because 
of  its  artless  and  unconscious  revelation  of  John  we  be¬ 
lieve  wholly  in  John’s  revelation  of  Jesus.  The  gospel 
according  to  John  shows  us  what  John  is  and  therefore  we 
believe  John  when  he  tells  us  who  Jesus  is. 

II.  I  believe  in  Jesus  because  he  produces  the  highest 
type  of  character  known  to  life. 

The  world  has  had  many  famous  religious  teachers  and 
these  teachers  had  millions  of  followers  scattered  over  the 
world,  and  new  millions  still  follow  them  today,  but  the 
true  disciples  of  Jesus  have  achieved  a  preeminence  in 
righteousness,  in  love,  in  sacrificial  service  and  in  a  heaven- 
ly-mindedness  which  gives  them  a  unique  distinction  and 
an  unchallengeable  place  in  the  history  of  the  religious 
life  of  the  world.  In  Christ  Jesus  we  have  the  supreme 
and  final  demonstration  of  the  achievement  of  righteous¬ 
ness,  and  all  who  become  channels  through  which  his  life 
flows  are  perforce  the  most  highly  magnetized  personalities 
of  life,  and  they  lure  and  lift  and  enchant  the  world  with 
the  loveliness  of  Christ  shining  in  them. 

Assemble  out  of  every  city,  town,  village  and  community 
the  followers  of  Christ  and  all  those  whose  lives  have  been 
permeated  by  these  disciples  and  you  will  find  there  assem¬ 
bled  the  people  who  practically  constitute  the  totality  of 
the  moral  and  spiritual  assets  of  the  human  race.  They 
are  the  glory  of  the  several  places  from  which  they  come, 
and  bereft  of  them,  there  remains  here  no  glory  whatever. 
Comb  out  all  the  Christians  and  their  affiliates  from  any 
great  city  and  no  sane  man  would  care  to  live  with  what 
was  left.  True  Christians  are  the  leaven  which  leavens 
the  whole  lump;  they  are  the  salt  of  the  earth;  they  are 
the  light  of  the  world. 

A  very  wealthy  business  man  of  London  long  years  ago 
heard  Hudson  Taylor  speak.  At  the  close  of  the  service 
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this  man  returned  home,  retired  to  his  room,  knelt  at  the 
feet  of  God,  and  said:  "Lord,  if  you  will  make  me  like 
that  little  man,  I  will  give  you  everything  I  have.” 

III.  I  believe  in  Jesus  because  he  gives  life  its  highest 
type  of  civilization. 

Since  the  feet  of  Jesus  have  been  set  free  by  a  broken 
tomb  his  spirit  has  permeated  all  of  life,  but  his  power  to 
emancipate  life  wholly,  to  free  bodies  of  yokes  and  chains, 
to  free  souls  of  superstitions,  prejudices,  bigotries  and  fears 
has  been  specially  manifested  in  the  countries  which  en¬ 
throned  him,  and  in  the  lands  which  gave  him  room  to 
display  his  blessed  power.  Name  the  lands  today  whose 
people  have  the  largest  measure  of  freedom;  whose  people 
have  the  largest  share  of  all  that  which  enriches  life,  and 
enlarges  its  boundaries,  and  multiplies  its  felicities;  whose 
people  have  an  open  road  to  every  crown  that  shines  in  the 
heights  above  them;  and  in  the  dust  of  all  its  fields  and  streets 
and  roads  will  be  the  print  of  the  wounded  feet  of  Jesus. 

America,  even  with  all  its  appalling  wickedness,  has 
within  it  such  a  large  measure  of  people  who  truly  belong 
to  Christ,  that  their  ideals,  the  power  of  their  lives  daily 
witnessing  to  God,  has  so  leavened  the  whole  mighty  lump 
of  its  120,000,000  people,  that  of  all  lands  in  the  world  it 
is  one  of  the  best  for  the  ■  man  who  has  nothing  but  the 
dreams  of  Joseph  and  a  mighty  purpose  under  God  to 
make  his  dreams  come  true.  There  are  no  "untouchables” 
in  America,  for  Christ  lives  in  this  land,  and  he  has  trod¬ 
den  into  dust  the  walls  of  caste  and  class.  The  loftiest 
dignities  of  life  are  open  to  the  lowliest,  and  Christ  Jesus 
has  made  of  every  street  and  country  lane  a  roadway  to 
the  skies.  He  has  broken  down  every  wall  of  separation 
between  man  and  man  and  between  man  and  God.  Some 
one  has  said:  "Confucius  gave  life  agnosticism,  and  ag¬ 
nosticism  gave  the  world  China:  Buddha  gave  life  religious 
pantheism,  and  religious  pantheism  gave  the  world  India: 
Mohammed  gave  life  fatalism,  and  fatalism  gave  the  world 
Turkey:  God  in  Christ  gave  life  Christianity  and  Chris¬ 
tianity  gave  the  world  America  and  England  and  Ger¬ 
many.” 
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Christian  lands  at  their  worst  live  on  an  infinitely  higher 
level  than  non-Christian  lands  at  their  best.  Christian 
lands  at  their  best  give  only  a  dim  image  of  the  resplend¬ 
ence  of  God's  glory  in  Christ  Jesus,  but,  even  so,  they 
furnish  the  only  eternal  light  known  in  a  world  where 
death  reigns.  Christian  lands,  with  rare  exceptions,  alone 
furnish  the  man  whose  goal  is  God.  The  land  that  in  any 
true  sense  is  the  land  of  Jesus  is  the  land  of  thrones  and 
crowns,  of  thrones  that  do  not  crumble,  of  crowns  that  do 
not  tarnish  or  fade.  Heaven  is  the  place  where  Jesus 
reigns,  be  it  in  a  heart,  or  home,  or  land. 

IV.  I  believe  in  Jesus  because  he  gives  the  world  the 
perfect  solution  of  all  its  problems. 

Jesus  never  dealt  with  any  problem  of  life  in  a  super¬ 
ficial  way.  He  never  merely  scratched  the  surface  of 
life’s  major  difficulties  in  the  great  business  of  making 
this  earth  a  heavenly  kingdom.  Jesus  was  not  a  mender 
and  patcher:  he  was  an  absolute,  foundation  reconstruc¬ 
tionist.  He  dealt  with  one  problem  alone  and  in  dealing 
with  that  he  solved  every  problem  of  life.  The  only  way 
to  reconstruct  the  life  of  man  is  to  reconstruct  man. 

Jesus  told  Nicodemus  that  there  was  just  one  way  in 
which  he  might  p>ossess  the  kingdom  of  God.  He  must 
be  born  again.  The  only  one  who  could  work  this  miracle 
in  him  was  the  Holy  Spirit.  Nicodemus  must  open  the 
door  of  heart  and  mind  and  will  to  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  would  take  away  his  old  corrupt  nature 
and  give  him  God’s  nature  instead.  His  very  body  would 
become  God’s  tabernacle,  God’s  home.  First  the  new 
nature,  then  the  new  man  and  out  of  the  new  man  would 
arise  naturally  and  inevitably  the  new  world,  the  new 
social  order,  the  new  political  order,  the  new  industrial 
order,  in  brief,  the  kingdom  of  God  realized  among  men. 
The  law  of  the  new  nature  in  man  is  the  law  of  God’s 
love,  and  the  reconstructed  man  is  enabled  to  love  the 
Lord  his  God  with  all  his  heart  and  soul  and  mind  and 
strength  and  his  neighbor  as  himself.  And  out  of  that 
new  power  and  its  universal  exercise  would  spring  ful¬ 
fillment  of  Isaiah’s  dream:  “And  the  wolf  shall  dwell  with 
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the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid;  and 
the  calf  and  the  young  lion  and  the  fatling  together;  and 
a  little  child  shall  lead  them.  .  .  .  And  the  sucking  child 
shall  play  on  the  hole  of  the  asp,  and  the  weaned  child 
shall  put  his  hand  on  the  adder’s  den.  They  shall  not 
not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountains;  for  the 
earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah,  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea.”  The  selfish,  the  wolfish,  the 
poisonous,  the  savage  elements  in  human  nature  will  be 
replaced  by  the  gentleness,  the  kindness,  the  unselfish 
love  of  Jesus,  and  life  will  be  wholly  beautiful.  And  war 
will  be  no  more.  All  nations  will  beat  the  sword  into  a 
ploughshare  and  the  spear  into  a  pruning  hook,  and  God’s 
peace  will  rest  in  every  heart,  and  in  every  sky,  and  on 
every  shore. 

When  that  sweet  day  of  God  shall  dawn  for  us  at  last 
in  this  doleful  world,  it  will  be  wonderful  to  adventure 
forth  in  all  paths  of  life  and  in  all  lands  without  a  fear, 
knowing  that  all  the  people  we  may  meet  will  be  friends 
of  ours  because  they  are  friends  of  Gods.  A  little  child, 
unaccompanied,  unprotected,  will  be  safe  any  time  and 
everywhere,  because  every  man  it  meets  will  be  God’s 
shepherd  to  care  for  it,  to  carry  it,  if  need  be,  and  to 
bring  it  safely  home.  In  that  beautiful  new  day  in  the 
history  of  God’s  new  world,  all  sick,  sad  hearts  will  find 
in  all  people  along  every  roadway  of  life  God’s  comforters 
to  heal  them,  to  wipe  away  all  their  tears,  and  every  land 
will  be  our  land,  and  every  door  we  see  will  be  the  door 
of  home. 

The  new  world  waits  for  the  new  man,  the  new  creation 
in  Christ  Jesus.  He  is  the  final  and  only  solution  of  all 
individual,  racial,  social,  political,  war,  and  world  problems. 
The  new  nature:  the  new  man:  the  new  world! 

V.  /  believe  in  Jesus  because  he  challenges  as  no  other 
one  can  do  the  divine  possibilities  in  man. 

Jesus  took  common  men  and  made  of  them  uncommon 
men;  he  called  ordinary  men  to  his  side  and  made  of  them 
the  most  extraordinary  characters  of  all  time.  If  Peter 
had  not  come  in  contact  with  Jesus,  the  place  of  this  im- 
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mortal  fisherman  would  have  been  forever  with  the  for¬ 
gotten  millions.  Peter’s  name  shall  shine  as  the  stars: 
Peter’s  throne  shall  stand  when  the  stars  shall  fall,  be¬ 
cause  Jesus  met  him  one  day  by  the  shores  of  Galilee  and 
cried  to  him:  "Follow  me.’’  And  “straightway,”  as  under 
a  light  brighter  than  that  shining  on  the  shore  of  that  little, 
beautiful,  loved  sea,  he  followed  the  one  who  called  him 
into  eternal  fame  and  into  eternal  power.  Next  to  the 
apostle  Paul,  the  name  of  Peter  stands  and  his  voice  and 
his  witness  still  thrill  the  world  and  shall. 

And  what  was  Peter  before  Jesus  met  him?  He  was 
looked  upon  by  all  his  fellows  as  a  common  man,  rough, 
passionate,  quick  to  strike  and  quick  to  repent,  a  big 
hearted  fellow,  but  under  the  scanty,  ragged  garb  of  the 
fisherman  no  one  discerned  a  king,  no  one  but  Jesus.  Peter 
was  a  man  of  tremendous  potentialities,  whose  true  self 
was  to  himself  an  undiscovered  land.  Jesus  shook  him  and 
awoke  him:  Jesus  opened  his  eyes  to  see  God  anew,  to 
see  life  anew,  to  see  himself  anew.  Jesus  walked  into  the 
great  hall  of  Peter’s  heart  and  sounded  the  trumpet  that 
wakened  the  gods  who  were  sleeping  there. 

John  Bunyan  was  a  dissolute,  drunken,  blaspheming 
wreck  of  a  man  when  Jesus  met  him  on  the  street  one  day. 
The  voice  of  Jesus  wakened  Bunyan  to  his  “lost  and  un¬ 
done  condition.”  As  a  man  in  flames  his  awful  voice  rose 
out  of  the  pit,  “Jesus,  thou  son  of  David,  have  mercy  on 
me.”  The  immediate  transformation  of  this  drunken  tinker 
was  the  supreme  wonder  of  all  who  had  known  him.  Some 
were  even  troubled  about  his  identity,  as  were  the  friends 
of  the  man  born  blind  whose  eyes  Jesus  had  opened 
Bunyan’s  old  cronies  stared  at  him.  “Is  not  this  he  who 
was  a  drunkard  and  a  blasphemer?”  Others  said,  “It  is 
he.”  Others  said,  “No,  but  he  is  like  him.”  He  said, 
“I  am  he.” 

What  Jesus  said  to  Bunyan  when  Jesus  met  him  on  the 
street  we  do  not  know,  what  magic  light  he  cast  upon  his 
heart  we  cannot  say,  but  when  Bunyan  met  Jesus  he  was 
conscious  that  he  had  met  some  one  out  of  heaven  who 
cared  for  him  passionately,  who  loved  him  with  an  ele- 
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mental,  eternal  love,  and  this  love  of  the  Son  of  God  for 
Bunyan  shook  his  soul  and  broke  his  heart.  No  one  in 
Bunyan’s  city  had  seemed  to  be  interested  in  Bunyan; 
they  all  had  looked  upon  him  with  anger  and  disdain  and 
disgust;  they  looked  upon  him  as  something  wholly  worth¬ 
less  and  wholly  hopeless,  and  Bunyan  sensing  the  universal 
repugnance  of  all  his  fellows,  was  driven  anew  to  his  cups 
and  to  still  lower  depths  of  degradation  and  despair  until 
a  man  met  him  in  the  street  one  day,  a  man  of  sorrows 
and  acquainted  with  grief,  a  man  marred  and  scarred,  and 
wounded  in  his  hands  and  feet  and  side,  and  this  man 
had  called  to  Bunyan:  “Follow  thou  me.”  That  voice 
followed  him  wherever  he  went:  from  the  sky  it  fell  down: 
from  the  paving  stones  it  rose  up:  it  haunted,  it  filled,  it 
thrilled  the  city  and  the  heavens.  And  Bunyan  followed 
Jesus;  he  followed  him  to  the  place  of  stoning  and  reviling; 
he  followed  him  to  the  place  of  scourging,  to  the  jail,  to 
the  stocks,  to  a  cross  on  a  windy  hill,  and  by  and  by  to  a 
throne,  a  throne  which  will  stand,  for  Jesus  built  it  and 
is  still  building  it  through  all  ages. 

’  Let  shallow  worldings  sneer  at  Bunyan  as  they  will, 
yet  his  book.  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  is  still  an  immortal 
book,  and  was  next  to  the  Bible  itself  in  its  influence  ih 
building  in  England  a  generation  of  godly  men  and  women, 
who  transmitted  to  the  generations  following  them  life’s 
most  precious  heritage,  the  words  and  memories  and  deeds 
of  those  who  knew  God,  walked  with  him,  loved  him  and 
were  God’s  bright  lights  in  every  darkness  that  besets  the 
souls  of  men.  These  men  and  women,  the  men  and  women 
who  were  students  of  The  Book  and  of  The  Pilgrim’s 
Progress,  furnished  America  with  its  moral  foundations, 
gave  to  it  in  the  early  years  of  its  history  those  great 
spiritual  impulses  and  moral  enthusiasms  which  built  in 
that  vast  wilderness  stretching  from  sea  to  sea,  not  only  a 
civilization  of  amazing  material  splendor,  but  a  great  em¬ 
pire  in  which  in  an  unusual  measure  God  ruled  the 
souls  of  men. 

The  greatest  waste  in  the  world  is  human  waste,  the 
small  outcome  of  tremendous  potentialities.  The  soul  of 
man  is  all  too  often  like  waste  fields  whose  only  yield  is 
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thorns  and  brambles.  God  has  a  great  investment  in  man¬ 
kind,  but  the  returns  he  gets  are  pitiably  small.  God  plans 
that  every  life  shall  at  least  double  what  it  started  with 
and  at  the  same  time  enlarge  and  amplify  that  life  of 
which  it  is  a  part.  God  purposes  that  every  life  shall 
enrich  life  and  add  to  its  common  treasure.  But  the  gen¬ 
eral  barrenness  of  the  individual  life  is  depressing,  and  the 
waste  of  human  powers  and  possibilities  is  appalling.  For 
all  the  ages  Jesus  is  God’s  Challenger.  A  tadpole  may 
not  evolve  into  an  archangel  but  a  man  as  inconsequential 
to  me  as  a  tadpole,  can  be  God’s  herald  to  all  ages,  if, 
when  a  voice  calls,  “Follow  me,”  he  forsakes  all  to  follow 
Jesus.  Within  him  a  winged  host  shall  stir  and  rise  and 
as  God’s  king  he  shall  ride  against  the  foe  and  drive  them 
before  him  as  chaff  is  driven  by  a  storm. 

Men  are  like  fields  to  be  broken,  ploughed,  harrowed 
and  sown  to  grain.  And  these  fields  bring  forth  some 
thirty,  some  sixty  and  some  an  hundredfold.  But  the  vast 
majority  of  men  are  of  little  profit,  and  many  of  them 
are  a  total  loss  to  life  and  to  the  God  of  life.  They 
vegetated,  but  they  never  lived.  When  Jesus  knocks  at 
your  heart,  God’s  challenger  stands  at  your  door.  Let 
him  in  and  he  will  awaken  as  with  a  trumpet  the  kings 
asleep  within  you. 

VI.  I  believe  in  Jesus  because  he  answers  my  prayers. 

“Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you;  seek  and  ye  shall  find; 
knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you.”  Prayer  is  the 
greatest  resource  of  my  life.  And  my  Counsellor,  Com¬ 
forter  and  Helper  is  ever  at  my  side.  What  shall  I  do. 
Lord?  I  do  not  know  what  to  do.  My  friends  do  not 
know  what  I  should  do,  and  so  I  have  come  to  you.  You 
will  make  it  clear  to  me.  I  only  want  to  know  your  will 
and  so.  Lord,  show  me  the  road,  your  road  and  mine. 
And  he  shows  me  the  road.  Here  is  a  problem.  Lord.  I 
cannot  see  through  it:  I  cannot  untangle  it:  it  is  as  you 
see  knotted  and  twisted  and  tangled:  please  unravel  it. 
Lord,  for  me.  And  he  untangles  it.  Here  is  a  load.  Lord. 
I  have  carried  it  as  far  as  I  can  go:  it  is  breaking  my 
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back  and  it  is  breaking  my  heart:  please,  dear  Lord,  lift 
it.  And  he  lifts  it  and  carries  it  for  me. 

Here  is  a  stain.  Lord.  It  is  a  scarlet  stain:  it  spreads 
and  spreads  and  it  frightens  me:  wash  it  all  away.  Lord, 
for  it  pains,  it  grieves,  it  shadows  me.  And  he  washes  it 
all  away:  he  makes  the  crimson  stain  whiter  than  snow. 
Here  is  a  grief.  Lord,.  I  am  wounded  sore:  I  am  sick 
and  weak  with  grief:  my  eyes  are  puffed  and  swollen:  my 
heart  is  like  lead  and  the  sky  is  gray  and  the  sky  is  low’: 
heal  my  heart,  Jesus.  And  he  heals  my  heart.  There  is 
balm  in  Jesus’  hands.  I  walk  with  a  fear.  Lord,  O  grant 
me  thy  presence,  fill  me  with  thy  peace.  And  the  black 
shadow  is  gone  and  my  Lord  has  hold  of  my  hand.  I 
have  cares.  Lord,  and  I  cannot  sleep.  I  toss  to  and  fro 
until  the  dawn  comes:  O  Lord,  take  from  my  burdened 
mind  and  heavy  heart  all  this  weight  and  load  of  care: 
O  grant  me  thy  peace,  dear  Lord,  and  peace  floods  my 
heart,  and  sleep  fills  my  eyes,  and  I  am  renewed.  I  pray 
about  everything,  about  things  great  and  small.  It  may 
be  something  very  small,  but  if  it  is  of  importance  to  me  it 
is  of  importance  to  Jesus,  for  he  is  my  Savior  and  my 
friend.  I  pray  kneeling  anywhere:  I  pray  in  my  heart  as 
I  walk  along  the  street,  “Help!  help!  help!  Lord  Jesus!” 
And  he  helps  me.  Just  like  all  other  people,  I  get  bruised,  I 
get  wounded,  grieved,  hurt.  There  are  so  many  people  to 
wound  us  and  they  do  not  know  or  they  do  not  care.  Un¬ 
shed  tears  fill  my  eyes:  I  turn  to  Jesus  for  comfort  and 
he  heals  my  heart  and  takes  away  all  hurts  and  bruises. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  looking  for  a  letter,  a  letter 
that  would  mean  much  to  me,  but  it  did  not  come.  I  was 
greatly  burdened  and  worried  about  it:  I  went  upstairs  to 
my  room.  I  knelt  and  said:  Lord,  you  know  how  I  feel, 
how  worried  I  am:  I  wish  you  would  lift  this  load  and 
give  me  assurance  that  you  will  take  care  of  this  matter 
for  me.  Suddenly  the  load  was  gone:  the  room  seemed 
to  glow  with  a  strange  light:  my  heart  was  glad,  and, 
filled  with  peace,  I  came  down  stairs  and  told  my  wife 
about  the  light  that  flooded  the  room  and  filled  my  heart, 
and  that  I  had  been  given  assurance  that  all  was  well.  It 
would  soon  be  mail  time  and  assurance  kept  growing  and 
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growing  that  the  letter  would  come  in  that  mail.  Had  I 
faith  to  tell  my  wife  that  the  letter  would  come  that  very 
morning?  My  assurance  kept  getting  stronger  and  stronger; 
finally  I  said:  “Norma,  please  mark  what  1  say,  the  Lord 
assures  me  that  I  will  get  that  letter  in  this  mail.”  And  the 
letter  came  in  that  mail.  Every  day  I  take  things  both 
great  and  small,  and  lay  them  at  Jesus’  feet,  and  he  takes 
care  of  them  for  me.  Always  in  some  way,  at  some  time 
he  answers  my  prayers.  “For  every  one  that  asketh 
receiveth;  and  he  that  seeketh  findeth;  and  to  him  that 
knocketh  it  shall  be  opened.” 

Vll.  I  believe  in  Jesus  because  of  his  supremacy  as  a 
world  teacher. 

Assemble  all  the  religions  and  all  the  philosophies  of 
life,  ancient  and  modern,  comb  them  carefully  for  every 
fragment  of  truth  and  wisdom  which  they  contain,  and  in 
the  valued  residuum  obtained  as  the  result  of  the  vast  sift' 
ing,  you  will  not  find  a  single  item  of  knowledge,  of  truth, 
of  inspiration,  which  is  not  included  or  directly  implied  in 
the  philosophy  of  Jesus  and  exemplified  in  his  life.  The 
truth  taught  by  our  Lord  Jesus  and  illustrated  in  his  life 
embraced  all  truth.  It  included  essentially  the  entire  mighty 
range  of  the  religious  concepts,  aspirations  and  experiences 
of  man  since  his  written  history  began.  There  was  nothing 
merely  local  or  provincial  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  but 
in  it  was  compacted  and  condensed  the  whole  mighty  cycle 
of  the  religious  thinking  and  experience  of  man  and  his 
interpretations  of  life  and  of  the  God  of  life  since  the 
world  began. 

The  Parliament  of  Religions  was  an  exhibition  of  the 
diffused  light  of  God's  witness  in  the  souls  of  men  from 
the  time  of  the  first  altar  and  first  sacrifice,  but  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  incorporated  all  it  had  to  offer;  the  Son  of 
God  welded  together  and  focused  in  himself  as  in  a  single 
ray  of  light  all  religious  knowledge,  and  whatever  passed 
under  that  ray  of  light  was  illuminated  and  whatever 
it  touched  burst  into  flame.  There  is  bound  up  in 
Christ’s  teaching,  there  is  incorporated  in  it,  the  uni¬ 
versal  knowledge  and  experience  of  man  in  his  quest  for 
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God.  All  the  light  there  ever  was  on  God  is  bound  up 
in  the  teachings  and  in  the  life  of  him  who  said:  "1  am 
the  Light  of  the  world.”  The  Christian  religion  includes 
all  the  good  that  all  other  religious  systems  offer  us  plus 
the  supreme  truths  embodied  in  Christian  teaching  which 
other  religious  systems  lack  and  especially  the  truths  sym¬ 
bolized  in  the  Lord's  Supper  and  Calvary’s  cross  and  in 
Jesus’  broken  tomb. 

Let  Buddha  talk  with  Christ  and  what  will  Buddha  say? 
He  will  say,  “Life  is  evil:  let  us  escape  it.”  And  Christ 
will  respond,  “Life  is  evil:  let  us  change  it.”  The  supreme 
felicity  for  Buddha  was  the  loss  of  his  identity  in  Nirvana, 
his  reabsorption  by  that  from  which  he  sprang.  His 
heaven  was  annihilation.  But  Jesus  comes  among  us,  that 
great  dreamer  of  dreams,  to  show  us  how  this  world  may 
be  transformed  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  passionately 
thrusts  at  every  one  of  us  crowns  of  eternal  life,  crowns 
that  shine  as  the  sun,  crowns  that  have  no  thorns  in  them. 

I  believe  in  Jesus  because  in  him  is  the  Alpha  and 
Omega  of  all  religious  knowledge  and  revelations  of  the 
Father. 

VIII.  I  believe  in  Jesus  because  everything  I  possess 
that  blesses  me  came  from  him. 

Everything,  without  exception,  which  has  enlarged  my 
life  and  afforded  me  felicity  came  from  Jesus.  There  is 
a  song  always  in  my  heart,  the  song  of  my  gratitude  to 
the  Lord  Jesus  for  the  gifts  of  his  love.  I  assemble  all  my 
abiding  treasures,  all  my  crowns,  all  things  in  which  I 
daily  rejoice  and  upon  every  one  of  them  there  is  written 
a  name,  the  name  of  Jesus.  I  had  a  father  who  was  a 
king:  Jesus  crowned  him.  I  had  a  mother,  Elizabeth,  who 
was  clothed  with  the  beauty  of  God  as  a  robe  of  light, 
whose  charmed  heart  was  fragrant  with  the  holiness  of 
the  Lord  Jesus.  I  look  at  my  father  and  mother  every 
day  and  turn  to  One  who  stands  close  by  and  say:  “Thank 
you.  Lord  Jesus.” 

I  go  out  into  the  fields:  I  survey  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
valleys  and  wooded  hills:  I  listen  to  the  songs  of  birds 
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filling  the  sky:  my  heart  swells  with  inexpressible  delight 
and  I  turn  to  say:  “Thank  you.  Lord  Jesus.”  I  go  to 
the  place  of  the  dead:  I  survey  its  gleaming  stones  and 
lowly  mounds,  mounds  where  my  loved  ones  lie  sleeping: 
tears  fill  my  eyes,  but  a  great  light  breaks  from  the  ground 
beneath  my  feet  and  I  hear  a  voice  which  is  the  voice  of 
my  risen  Lord:  I  turn  like  Mary  of  old  to  see  him  stand¬ 
ing  by  my  side:  I  kneel  at  his  feet;  he  heals  my  heart,  he 
dries  my  tears  and  I  say:  “Thank  you.  Lord  Jesus.” 

I  think  of  all  my  friends  who  have  been  so  patient  with 
me  and  so  abidingly  kind,  and  especially  of  the  men  who 
steadied,  inspired  and  strengthened  me:  I  think  of  the 
companion  of  my  years,  the  one  who  long  ago  gave  herself 
in  holy  faith  to  me;  I  think  of  her  life  and  love  and  prayers 
which  daily  lift  and  gladden  me,  and  I  turn  in  the  light  of 
one  of  life’s  most  priceless  possessions  to  cry  again:  “O 
thank  you,  dear  Lord  Jesus.” 

In  midnight  hours  I  go  out  in  my  dreams  to  walk  in 
the  mystic  light  of  the  streets  of  old  Jerusalem.  I  go  out¬ 
side  the  walls  to  the  place  of  the  skull,  to  kneel  at  the  foot 
of  a  cross.  I  apprehend  dimly  the  gaunt  and  agonized 
figure  there,  arms  wideflung,  the  hands  nailed,  the  appeal 
of  the  man  marred  and  scarred,  the  appeal  muted,  un¬ 
translatable  forever  into  common  speech,  and  I  kneel  and 
I  cover  my  face  and  say,  “Thank  you.  Lord  Jesus.” 

And  every  day  and  everywhere,  all  the  time  all  the 
way  I  sing  of  heaven  in  my  heart,  and  every  little  while 
1  stop  to  say:  “Thank  you,  O  thank  you,  dear  Lord  Jesus.” 

It  is  a  chorus  that  grows  louder  and  sweeter  every  year, 
and  my  God  supplies  all  my  needs  according  to  the  riches 
of  his  glory  in  Christ  Jesus. 

IX.  I  believe  in  Jesus  because  he  endows  his  followers 
with  the  highest  form  of  power. 

The  most  wonderful  personalities  of  life,  the  men  and 
women  to  whom  the  world  owes  supreme  indebtedness  for 
emancipations,  enlargements  and  progress  toward  higher 
and  ever  higher  stages  of  existence,  were  always  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  borrowed  power  from  God  and  that  is  simply 
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another  way  of  saying  that  they  borrowed  power  from 
Jesus.  The  crowns  of  God  which  men  wore  before  Jesus 
appeared  among  them  were  the  crowns  of  Jesus.  Jesus 
and  God  are  wholly  identified  and  are  one  in  substance, 
equal  in  power  and  in  glory.  All  that  Jesus  had.  came 
from  God.  and  all  that  God  has  belongs  to  Jesus.  The 
nature  of  God  the  Father  and  of  God  the  Son  is  the 
same,  and  their  holy  will  is  achieved  among  men  by  the 
men  who  have  become  channels  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  human  will  does  not  have  power  to  combat  sin  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  overcome  it  until  that  human  will  has  been 
energized  by  irresistible  divine  power.  Sin  is  the  strongest 
thing  in  a  man;  it  is  the  stubbornest  thing;  there  is  only 
one  power  that  can  conquer  it  and  that  is  God’s  almighty 
power  released  in  the  soul.  Sin  can  be  trampled  under 
foot;  sin  can  be  eradicated;  sin  can  be  barred  from  a  man’s 
mind  and  body  and  affection  in  one  power  alone,  and  that 
power  is  spiritual  power.  To  the  man  who  hungers  for 
that  power  Jesus  grants  it.  and  makes  him  impregnable  and 
invincible  against  sin.  I  believe  in  Jesus  because  he  is 
the  source  of  that  power.  In  that  power  the  disciples  sur¬ 
mounted  all  difficulties.  They  shared  the  glory  of  those 
“who  through  faith  subdued  kingdoms,  wrought  righteous¬ 
ness.  obtained  promises,  stopped  the  mouths  of  lions, 
quenched  the  power  of  fire,  escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword, 
from  weakness  were  made  strong,  waxed  mighty  in  war, 
turned  to  flight  armies  of  aliens.’’  Faith  lifted  the  flood¬ 
gates  of  spiritual  power. 

The  spiritualized  disciples  of  Jesus  have  power,  ir¬ 
resistible  power;  they  have  prayer  power,  faith  power,  life 
power,  love  power  which  is  the  essence  of  spiritual  power. 
Their  weapons  are  not  the  weapons  of  armies:  their 
strength  is  not  the  strength  of  a  million  armed  men;  their 
confidence  is  not  fabulous  billions  of  silver  and  gold  en¬ 
listed  in  their  cause:  their  sole  confidence  is  in  Jesus  who 
has  crowned  them  with  fire. 

There  are  many  forms  of  power:  there  is  physical  or 
mechanical  power;  there  is  intellectual  power;  there  is 
money  power,  but  best  of  all  there  is  spiritual  power,  and 
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it  will  do  things  for  men  that  men  can  never  do  for  them^ 
selves.  It  works  on  the  highest  levels;  it  is  invisible:  it 
continually  does  the  things  that  men  say  cannot  be  done 
and  its  products  are  the  redeemed  and  sanctified  elements 
of  human  society^ — the  people  God  has  made  strong  and 
beautiful.  The  most  amazing  characters  of  life  are  the 
people  who  received  and  manifested  this  power.  It  en¬ 
throned  Moses  in  all  the  ages.  It  made  of  Paul  a  seraph. 
It  made  of  the  ecu:ly  disciples  of  Jesus  the  most  illustrious 
people  of  all  time.  This  power  is  changing,  and  finally 
will  completely  change,  a  pagan  world  into  the  empire  of 
God.  "Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit, 
saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts." 

The  spirit  of  Jesus,  given  liberty  in  the  soul  of  a  man, 
makes  of  that  man  a  personage,  august,  a  king  of  God’s, 
and  no  power  can  shake  his  throne:  hell  cannot  terrify 
him;  the  world  arrayed  against  him  cannot  make  him  budge 
from  the  place  where  God  has  set  and  established  him,  nor 
can  it  stay  him  in  his  march  toward  the  infinite  goal.  John 
Knox  was  such  a  man.  Armies  he  had  none:  money  he 
had  none:  behind  him  stood  no  potentates  of  Church  or 
State,  yet  he  ruled  Scotland  with  a  rod  of  iron.  He  was 
Scotland’s  true  king  and  lord.  His  rule  was  absolute  as 
that  of  any  dictator  entrenched  in  invincible  authority.  And 
in  what  power  did  he  stand?  In  Holy  Ghost  power  alone. 
And  John  Calvin  in  Geneva  was  lord  of  Switzerland,  en¬ 
throned,  ensceptered  and  crowned  under  one  power  alone, 
the  power  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

Spiritual  power  is  to  be  desired  above  all  other  forms  of 
power.  Spiritual  power  is  eternal  power;  it  is  power  over 
self;  it  is  power  over  the  world;  it  is  the  only  power  that 
can  permanently  abolish  war;  it  is  power  over  life,  over 
hell,  over  the  grave;  it  lifts  life  into  daily  beatitudes  and 
it  lifts  the  soul  who  has  it  into  the  inexpressible  glory  of 
an  abiding  communion  with  God. 

X.  I  believe  in  Jesus  because  he  has  redeemed  me. 

"I  know  whom  1  have  believed  and  am  persuaded 
that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  committed  unto 
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him  against  that  day.”  There  is  a  song  in  my  heart  every 
day  and  he  who  gave  my  heart  that  song  is  Jesus.  “He 
(Jesus)  brought  me  up  also  out  of  a  horrible  pit,  out  of 
the  miry  clay;  and  he  set  my  feet  upon  a  rock,  and 
established  my  goings.  And  he  hath  put  a  new  song  in 
my  mouth,  even  praise  unto  our  God.” 

Years  ago  in  a  city  in  England  a  notorious  sinner  had 
been  redeemed  and  everywhere  he  went  he  was  singing 
the  praises  of  Jesus.  An  Oxford  skeptic  questioned  him 
one  day  for  the  purpose  of  confusing  and  embarrassing 
him.  He  asked  many  questions,  to  all  of  which  the  re¬ 
deemed  man  answered,  “I  do  not  know,  sir.”  Finally  the 
Oxford  man  said:  “Well,  you  are  always  talking  about 
Jesus,  what  do  you  actually  know  about  him?”  The  sin¬ 
ner  saved  by  grace  responded:  “I  was  in  a  deep  pit  and 
he  lifted  me:  I  was  unclean  in  heart  and  speech  and  body 
and  raiment  and  he  cleansed  me:  when  I  had  not  a  friend 
in  the  world,  he  came  to  me:  I  was  in  torment  and  he  put 
out  the  flames:  when  all  doors  were  shut  against  me  he 
took  me  in:  when  sin  had  made  me  wholly  loveless  he  still 
loved  me:  he  changed  my  heart  of  black  despair  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven:  he  lives  all  the  time  with  me  and 
every  day  he  holds,  loves  and  keeps  me^ — this  I  know  about 
Jesus.  Jesus  bought  me  with  his  blood.”  And  knowing 
this,  he  knew  all  that  he  needed  to  know. 

Jesus  saved  me  by  his  infinite  forgiveness  and  patience 
and  compassion  and  in  the  power  of  a  love  that  surpasses 
speech,  truly  “unspeakable”  love.  And  living  with  me  he 
saves  me  every  day  that  my  feet  may  not  slip  and  that  I 
may  not  perish  from  the  way. 

“Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ?  shall 
tribulation  or  anguish,  or  persecution,  or  famine,  or  naked¬ 
ness,  or  peril  or  sword?  ....  Nay,  in  all  these  things  we 
are  more  than  conquerors  through  him  that  loved  us. 
For  I  am  persuaded  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels, 
nor  principalities,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come, 
nor  powers,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature, 
shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  which 
is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.” 
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The  term  salvation  as  applied  to  the  salvation  wrought 
out  for  us  in  Christ  Jesus  is  the  most  pregnant  word  in 
all  language.  That  word  puts  me  under  the  cross  where 
Jesus  died  for  me:  that  word  is  in  my  heart  as  I  meet  life 
every  day.  Jesus  redeemed  me  and  he  keeps  on  saving 
me  every  day,  everywhere  and  always.  I  wear  that  word 
salvation  as  a  crown  upon  my  head.  I  tack  it  on  my  door 
every  night.  I  meet  life  in  its  spirit  and  power.  1  shall 
take  it  with  me  when  I  leave  this  world  at  last  and  when 
I  stand  before  the  Supreme  Judge  it  shall  be  shield  and 
shelter  for  me.  The  only  salvation  that  avails  is  salvation 
through  the  blood  of  Jesus, 

We  are  saved  from  offensive  egoism,  from  selfishness, 
from  pride,  from  hardness,  through  the  salvation  of  Jesus. 
The  salvation  of  Jesus  conserves  in  our  lives  all  that  has 
value  and  utilizes  it  for  the  public  good.  Its  spirit  keeps 
a  strong  young  man  strong,  a  clean  young  man  clean,  a 
glad  young  man  glad.  It  keeps  him  from  the  folly  of  be¬ 
lieving  that  to  know  life  he  must  know  the  sewer,  its  filth, 
its  stenches,  its  contaminations  and  pollutions.  The  sal¬ 
vation  of  Jesus  keeps  a  beautiful  young  woman  beautiful; 
it  keeps  her  pure  heart  pure:  it  preserves  for  her  the 
fragrance,  the  sheen,  the  joy  of  life:  it  keeps  her  soul  a 
holy  shrine,  her  body  the  beautiful  white  citadel  of  Jesus. 

The  salvation  of  Jesus  means  deliverances  from  the 
monotonies  of  life,  from  staleness,  from  flatness,  through 
the  vivid  hours  of  celestial  communion,  through  shining 
skies  and  singing  fields,  through  the  joy  of  loving  and 
serving,  through  laughter  and  song  with  him,  heavenly, 
blessed  companion  of  our  earthly  roads  and  ways.  The 
salvation  of  Jesus  is  having  Jesus  always  with  us  to  keep 
us  strong,  to  keep  us  sweet,  to  keep  us  ever  growing  up 
into  nobility  and  kingliness,  up  and  up  into  the  fullness 
of  the  stature  of  the  Son  of  God.  The  salvation  of  Jesus 
bars  our  soul  to  every  unclean  thought;  seals  our  lips 
against  every  unkind,  cutting  word;  gives  mastery  over  all 
the  unruly,  lawless  elements  of  the  old  nature  which  is 
continually  raising  the  standard  of  rebellion  against  the 
reign  and  law  of  Jesus. 
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As  we  look  back  upon  life  we  sing  continually  over 
memories  of  the  mercies  of  God,  of  the  deeps  and  the 
heights  and  the  lengths  and  breadths  of  the  love  that 
passeth  knowledge,  but  our  song  is  loudest  and  sweetest 
when  we  remember  special  crises  when  Jesus  mightily  re¬ 
deemed  us.  I  think  now  of  a  young  man,  a  boy  really,  a 
neophyte  in  journalism,  in  a  great  city  of  the  west,  and 
of  a  temptation  that  suddenly  stormed  and  shook  him. 
And  his  song  is  higher  than  the  stars  when  he  remembers 
the  arm  that  suddenly  barred  the  road  to  sin;  he  thinks 
with  deathless  gratitude  of  the  hand  that  in  the  darkness 
clutched,  held,  kept  him.  And  it  seemed  to  him  in  that 
hour  of  victory  through  Jesus  as  if  all  whistles  of  the 
steamboats  on  the  river  and  all  the  city  bells  broke  loose 
and  stormed  the  sky  with  a  great  tumult  of  rejoicing,  and 
as  though  all  the  hosts  of  God  were  standing  and  cheering. 

Jesus  saves  me,  Jesus  saves  us  from  discouragement  and 
pessimism  and  despair.  When  an  awful  pit,  black  with 
a  darkness  like  no  other  darkness,  yawns  at  my  feet,  and 
spirits  out  of  the  deep  lay  hold  upon  my  soul  to  drag  me 
down  into  the  abyss,  Jesus*  hands  lay  hold  on  me  and 
draw  me  back,  and  lift  me  up  again  into  the  sunlight  and 
peace  of  the  Shepherd’s  fields,  the  green  pastures  and  the 
still  waters. 

It  is  a  heartbreaking  thing  to  consider  the  last  scribbled 
words  of  a  recent  suicide,  debauched  and  stripped  of  all 
by  sin,  as  contrasted  with  the  song  of  those  who  have 
found  fullness  of  life,  the  cup  that  overflows,  the  felicity 
that  passes  far  beyond  the  range  of  speech,  with  Jesus. 
The  suicide  to  which  I  refer  left  a  message  scribbled  on 
a  piece  of  paper:  “1  leave  life  as  a  man  brainless,  wealth¬ 
less,  helpless,  hopeless,  useless.”  Alas  for  him!  Sin  had 
plundered  him:  sin  had  stripped  him  and  sin  pushed  him 
at  last  over  the  edge  of  the  abyss.  In  his  youth  this  man 
had  met  Jesus  on  the  street  and  Jesus  had  said  to  him. 
“Follow  me.”  But  the  roar  of  the  street  drowned  the  voice 
of  Jesus.  And  the  young  man  turned  and  went  his  way 
and  Jesus  went  his  way  and  the  parting  was  forever.  We 
should  pray  passionately  until  we  learn  to  care  for  such 
as  these,  even  as  Jesus  cares,  and  until  Jesus’  love  for  the 
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unsaved  so  fills  our  hearts  that  sorrow  shall  sweep  us  like 
a  white  flame  every  time  we  see  a  man  or  woman  or  a 
little  child  who  does  not  wear  the  salvation  crowns  of 
our  Lord  Jesus. 

XI.  I  believe  in  Jesus  because  he  has  redeemed  me  and 
because  he  saves  me  every  day. 

Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  according  to  his  great  mercy  begat  us  again  unto  a 
living  hope  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the 
dead,  unto  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  and  undefiled,  and 
that  fadeth  not  away,  reserved  in  heaven  for  you,  who  by 
the  power  of  God  are  guarded  through  faith  unto  a  sal¬ 
vation  ready  to  be  revealed  in  the  last  time.  Wherein  ye 
greatly  rejoice,  though  now  for  a  little  while,  if  need  be, 
ye  have  been  put  to  grief  in  manifold  trials,  that  the  proof 
of  your  faith,  being  more  precious  than  gold  that  perisheth 
though  it  is  proved  with  fire,  may  be  found  unto  praise 
and  glory  and  honor  at  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ: 
whom  not  having  seen  ye  love;  on  whom,  though  now  ye 
see  him  not,  yet  believing,  ye  rejoice  greatly  with  joy  un¬ 
speakable  and  full  of  glory:  receiving  the  end  of  your 
faith,  even  the  salvation  of  your  souls.” 


RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  AND  THE 
CHIEF  END  OF  MAN 

By  Rev.  John  E.  Kuizenga,  D.D. 

Thou  madest  life  in  man  and  beast: 

Thou  madest  man,  he  knows  not  why; 

He  thinks  he  was  not  made  to  die; 

And  Thou  hast  made  him,  Thou  art  just. 

— Tennyson,  In  Memoriam. 

In  his  Gifford  lectures  on  “The  Nature  of  Religion", 
Dr.  W.  P.  Paterson  makes  the  interesting  statement  that 
religion  is  an  optimism  in  the  face  of  pessimism.  Always, 
he  suggests,  religion  has  been  aware  of  the  miseries  and 
misfortunes  in  life,  but  religion  believes  in  the  possibility 
of  escape  from  these  miseries  and  in  a  life,  full  and  com* 
plete,  in  spite  of  them.  The  good  that  we  expect  in 
salvation  is  all  the  brighter  against  the  dark  background 
of  the  sorrows  that  we  escape.  His  discussion  suggests 
the  question.  Why  are  men  religious?  That  is,  however, 
only  a  more  recent  form  of  the  old  question.  What  is  the 
chief  end  of  man?  Very  evidently  the  question  is  funda-- 
mental  to  religious  education  also:  Why  should  we  be 
anxious  to  train  up  our  children  in  the  right  way? 

If,  then,  we  ask.  Why  are  men  religious?  or  in  the  par¬ 
lance  of  the  day.  What  is  the  function  of  religion?  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  will  be  possible  to  classify  the  motives 
to  religion  under  some  three  or  four  heads;  to  wit,  the 
sense  of  tragedy,  the  sense  of  self-realization,  the  sense  of 
obligation,  and  the  sense  of  service. 

There  is  in  men  the  sense  of  tragedy.  Life  seems  too 
often  a  series  of  unending  denials.  Nature  seems  pitted 
against  us,  so  that  we  lose  what  we  love  best.  While  it 
is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  are  joys  and  pleasures,  yet 
we  hold  them  precariously,  so  that  want,  disease,  and  death 
continually  threaten.  Not  the  least  of  our  miseries  is 
that  we  carry  about  within  us  not  only  a  sense  of  demerit 
but  also  of  some  alien  power  which  keeps  us  from  being 
what  we  want  to  be.  At  least  in  part  because  of  this 
sense  of  misery,  men  have  turned  to  religion  as  a  means 
of  escape.  Even  Omar  Khayyam  says: 
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Ah  Love!  Could  you  and  I  conspire 
To  grasp  this  sorry  scheme  of  things  entire, 

Would  we  not  shatter  it  to  bits — and  then 
Mold  it  nearer  to  the  heart’s  desire! 

But  because  it  was  an  escape  from  miseries,  religion 
tended  also  to  be  more  or  less  clearly  a  road  to  self- 
realization,  that  glamorous  conception  lighting  a  path 
through  so  much  present  day  psychology,  ethic,  and  edu¬ 
cational  theory.  You  find  it  not  only  in  the  Brahmanistic 
and  Buddhistic  idea  of  a  disguised  self-realization  through 
extirpation  of  desire,  but  also  in  the  Freudian  wish-con¬ 
ception,  which  tells  us  in  so  many  words  that  functions 
exist  to  be  satisfied. 

But  there  are  at  least  two  other  reasons  why  men  turn 
to  religion.  Not  only  because  of  the  sense  of  tragedy,  not 
only  to  realize  themselves,  but  also  because  men  have 
a  deep  sense  of  obligation.  Dr.  Paterson  is  right  when  he 
says  that  probably  no  state  of  society  ever  existed  without 
the  conviction  of  “ought”.  Our  moral  nature  asserts 
itself — so  at  least  from  Socrates  to  Kant,  and  on  through 
thinkers  until  we  reach  our  present  day  Humanists  of  the 
left,  though  even  Walter  Lippmann  seems  to  be  groping 
for  some  sort  of  morality  after  all.  This  sense  of  “ought- 
ness”  is  sometimes  made  the  supreme  element  in  religion, 
and  at  other  times  religion  is  made  the  means  of  realizing 
this  duty  we  owe  to  ourselves  and  to  others.  And  then 
also  there  is  closely  associated  with  it  the  sense  of  service, 
sometimes  as  citizenship  or  “training  for  democracy”,  some¬ 
times  in  the  sense  which  a  recent  writer  has  called  “the 
servant  of  Jehovah  ideal.”  There  is  no  doubt  of  this  sense 
of  service,  this  sense  of  the  need  of  helping  others,  this 
sense  of  some  worthwhile  task  to  do,  in  which  a  man  must 
find  his  real  happiness:  and  so  we  have  in  religion  more 
or  less  the  sense  of  consecration  to  a  task. 

Now  all  of  these  together  are  evidently  but  statements 
of  the  function  or  purpose  of  religion.  The  religion  which 
can  do  most  for  men  in  these  deep  primal  needs  will  seem 
to  them  the  best  religion.  Exactly  these  demands  are 
made  of  religion  today.  It  is  a  fair  test  of  Christianity  to 
ask  what  it  has  to  offer  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  race. 
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Particularly  apropos  is  this  to  the  question  of  religious 
education.  If  we  are  to  give  our  children  the  best,  what 
has  Christianity  to  offer  them? 

Let  us  look  therefore  first  at  Christianity  and  the  sense 
of  misery.  The  Biblical  and  orthodox  conception  of  sin 
may  be  stated  clearly  and  simply.  To  begin  with,  sin  is 
an  inherited  tendency  which  prevents  a  man  from  being 
what  he  ought  to  be,  and  so  sin  is  intimately  related  to 
the  sense  of  ill-being  and  ill-desert.  This  inherited  taint 
is  in  all  men  by  virtue  of  their  birth  from  human  parents. 
Further,  this  inherited  tendency  results  in  the  perversion 
of  man’s  inborn  capacities  and  instincts  or  drives,  so  that 
every  instinct  tends  more  and  more  to  function  wrongly, 
and  each  individual  instinct  tends  to  usurp  power  to  itself, 
so  that  we  have  anarchism  or  civil  war  within.  According 
to  the  same  view.  Biblical  and  orthodox,  sin  is  folly,  the 
worst  lack  of  wisdom:  sin  is  also  acquired  power,  acquired 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  individual  himself,  an  acquired  per¬ 
versity  which  each  has  built  up  within  himself  until  he  is 
shackled  by  it.  But  the  Bible  never  makes  the  mistake  of 
suggesting  that  the  essential  being  of  man  is  itself  wrong. 
The  springs  of  his  being  are  themselves  intact,  but  they 
have  been  somehow  poisoned.  Neither  does  the  Bible 
make  the  mistake  of  seeing  in  man  nothing  that  is  whole¬ 
some.  It  never  presents  children  as  though  already  as 
perverse  and  bad  as  they  can  be.  The  Bible  and  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  Reformation  recognize  even  in  fallen  man 
what  might  be  called  elements  of  natural  nobility.  The 
child  is  better  than  a  hardened  reprobate.  But  both  insist 
that  there  is  no  escape  from  this  inherited  and  acquired 
taint,  except  by  the  special  power  of  God. 

Now  all  of  this  has  been  called  a  forbidding  and  horri¬ 
ble  view  of  human  nature.  It  has  been  much  urged  in 
these  days,  especially  by  educators,  that  the  first  requisite 
for  the  right  training  of  children  is  that  we  get  rid  of  this 
horrible  pessimism.  To  be  sure,  men  have  not  been  any 
too  certain  of  the  condition  of  human  nature.  Exactly  as 
in  the  past  we  have  had  theology  that  said  human  nature 
was  good  only,  or  bad  only,  or  both  good  and  bad;  so  we 
have  had  recently  psychology  that  said  man  was  naturally 
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neither  good  nor  bad,  or  good  only,  or  both  good  and 
bad.  It  becomes  very  pertinent  therefore  to  enquire 
whether  there  is  anything  in  present  day  thought  which 
confirms  the  old  view.  We  venture  the  bold  statement  that 
a  careful  estimate  of  all  the  currents  of  present  day 
thought  in  its  totality  tends  to  confirm  the  true  view  — 
not  the  caricature  view  —  of  man’s  depravity.  No  doubt 
this  is  a  bold  statement  to  make,  and  yet  I  make  it  with 
no  manner  of  doubt  in  my  own  mind.  But  if  any  one 
wishes  to  know  the  reason  for  the  statement,  he  must  have 
the  patience  to  make  the  effort  to  grasp  the  various  lines 
of  thought  today  as  they  make  their  contribution  bit  by  bit. 

Psychologically  it  seems  to  me  the  old  conception  can 
be  shown  to  be  reasonable*  by  the  thought  of  the  day. 
There  is  admitted  to  be  in  man  a  tendency  to  a  sort  of 
inner  anarchism,  a  tendency  to  the  unwholesome  indulg¬ 
ence  of  every  natural  impulse  or  urge.  The  instincts,  even 
for  food  and  drink,  rebel  against  regulation  in  favor  of 
the  larger  self,  and  the  urges  of  sex  and  herd  tend  to  take 
the  bit  in  their  teeth  and  gratify  themselves  in  spite  of 
the  welfare  of  the  whole.  It  seems  to  be  clear  that  these 
desires  flame  up  into  passion  and  power  which  have  no 
parallel  in  the  animal — there  is  no  such  lechery  in  animals 
as  there  is  in  human  nature.  If  any  one  has  doubt  about 
this,  he  can  find  proof  enough  in  reading  prison  records, 
or  the  records  of  the  war;  or  he  may  read  a  few  pages  of 
some  books  on  Freudianism,  which  for  pure  nastiness,  or 
for  “superfluity  of  naughtiness”,  shame  even  the  decent 
brute.  The  view  of  total  depravity  never  read  as  severe 
an  indictment  against  human  nature.  On  the  evidence  of 
evolutionistic  and  voluntaristic  psychology,  character  is  an 
achievement  against  inborn  nature,  as  it  is  in  Freudianism. 

Suppose  on  the  other  hand  one  take  the  view  of  the 
environmentalists,  who  would  fain  persuade  us  that  her¬ 
edity  is  nothing,  that  life  at  birth  is  a  tabula  rasa  on  which 
environment  may  write  anything.  Then  it  follows,  as  in 
recent  behaviourism,  that  sin  must  be  accounted  for  by 
social  heredity,^ — a  Watsonian  revamping  of  Rousseau, 
which  accounts  for  the  existence  of  sin  by  the  existence  of 
sin,  a  statement  that  is  not  at  all  clear  or  helpful.  Even 
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behaviourism  proposes  to  mold  character  only  by  demand¬ 
ing  full  right  to  control  the  child,  which  is  admission  that 
character  comes  only  by  control,  and  in  this  it  is  joined  by 
the  censor  of  the  Freudians,  and  by  the  need  of  restraint 
seen  by  the  humanists  of  the  right.  All  would  seem  to 
make  pretty  clear  that  character  does  not  "just  grow  na¬ 
turally.” 

Psychology  also  makes  clear  that  sin  is  rejection  of  a 
standard;  the  consciousness  of  our  desires  and  tendencies 
is  objectively  mediated  by  law.  In  adolescence  we  awake 
to  sin  as  a  fact,  our  Eden,  we  find  with  Rufus  Jones,  is 
already  lost  when  we  wake  up  to  the  fact. 

“What  tho  they  gang  a  kennen  wrang — 

To  step  aside  is  human,” 

so  Bobbie  Burns  read  the  human  heart,  and  how  much  of 
today’s  psychology  confirms  it,  and  how  much  other  liter¬ 
ature  not  definitely  psychological,  like  James  Black’s  "You 
Can’t  Win.”  The  psychology  of  James  on  habit,  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  Freudian  complex  and  the  subconscious  ef¬ 
fect  of  past  sins,  makes  very  clear  how  sin  is  acquired 
power,  which  man  alone  cannot  break.  How  much  there 
is  which  preaches  that  man  needs  re-education,  and  re¬ 
making!  I  think  it  might  be  possible  to  show  even  on  the 
admissions  of  the  psychologists  that  sin  is  guilt,  and  that 
we  feel  the  guilt  of  this  inner  bias  as  something  that  ought 
not  to  be.  In  other  words,  to  sum  the  matter  up,  it  seems 
possible  to  me  today,  to  take  one’s  stand  on  the  facts  ad¬ 
mitted  by  this  school  of  thinkers  and  others  admitted  by 
that  school,  and  so  to  show  again  the  reasonableness  of  the 
old  Bible  view  that  man  is  born  depraved.  Of  course 
writers  on  religion  show  this  more  clearly,  because  psy¬ 
chology  largely  refuses  to  accept  the  testimony  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  consciousness,  leaves  God  pretty  much  out  of  view, 
and  so  is  misty  on  sin,  which  is  man’s  conduct  seen  in 
its  relation  to  God. 

Does  it  seem  strange  to  you  that  I  should  want  to  find 
confirmation  of  the  older  view  of  sin?  Does  it  seem 
strange  that  I  should  delight  to  find  what  has  been  stig¬ 
matized  as  a  pessimistic,  horrible  view  of  the  child? — Let 
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me  remind  you  that  if  there  is  no  sense  of  the  tragedy  in 
life,  we  cut  off  one  of  the  main  reasons  that  lead  men  to 
religion,  and  so  remove  one  of  the  dynamics  of  religious 
education.  All  you  need  to  do  is  to  get  men  to  believe 
that  the  child  is  all  right,  that  he  will  just  naturally  grow 
up  right,  and  that  everything  is  all  right  with  no  threaten¬ 
ed  tragedy,  and  you  actually  destroy  religion  and  religious 
education.  The  right  view  of  sin,  the  right  view  of  the 
danger  of  tragedy,  make  for  right  instruction,  right  train¬ 
ing,  and  right  control  of  situations  in  which  our  children 
get  their  experience  and  character. 

Not  only  is  this  right  view  a  necessary  spur  to  the  task 
of  religious  education,  it  is  also  of  practical  significance  in 
our  work  with  our  children.  It  helps  to  appeal  to  motives 
which  even  our  children  can  understand.  The  unfortun¬ 
ate  young  Hickman  of  Los  Angeles  is  reported  to  have 
said,  apropos  of  the  course  which  led  him  to  his  horrible 
crime  of  kidnapping  and  murdering  a  poor  little  girl:  "I 
knew  it  was  wrong  to  take  the  property  of  others,  but 
1  didn’t  care,  and  it  seemed  the  easiest  way."  The  sense 
of  a  Higher  Being,  to  whom  he  was  responsible,  had  not 
been  emphasized  in  his  training  so  as  to  get  home  to  his 
actual  life,  nor  the  sense  that  wrong-doing  is  itself  tragedy, 
defeat,  sure  failure,  and  the  worst  possible  way  to  live. 
There  was  no  sense  in  him  that  the  way  of  wrong  was  the 
worst  possible  way  for  him  to  get  anything  at  all  for  his 
real  self.  Only  by  the  conservative  view  can  we  tell  fully 
why  sin  is  sure  to  bring  unhappiness,  is  unworthy  of  our 
best  self,  is  the  power  of  evil  in  the  heart,  and  defeat  of 
every  possible  happy  and  right  relation  to  others.  The  old 
view  has  great  power  as  negative  appeal,  as  a  basis  for 
fear,  which  has  always  been  one  of  the  forces  making  for 
religion,  and  a  powerful  one,  though  not  the  highest. 
But  the  old  view  offers  also  the  best  positive  motives  for 
avoidance  of  sin,  and  offers  them  in  such  a  way  that  a 
child  can  get  hold  of  them.  That  is  the  reason  why 
modern  education,  in  spite  of  all  its  vaunted  psychological 
wisdom,  has  failed  notoriously  in  inculcating  respect  for 
law  and  authority,  and  has  been  utterly  unable  to  give  us 
what  we  need  so  much  today  in  our  criminal  America,  the 
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necessary  fear  of  God.  But  thousands  of  Christian  homes, 
having  only  the  old  view  of  sin  and  the  old  view  of  sal¬ 
vation,  have  been  fruitful  even  in  spite  of  modern  education 
in  training  lives  to  true  nobility.  It  is  not  that  the  old 
motives  have  failed^ — we  have  failed  to  remember  them 
and  apply  them.  We  have  forgotten  that  tragedy  dogs 
life,  as  shadow  the  light.  The  pragmatic  test  ought  to  be 
up-to-date  enough  for  even  men  of  this  present  age.  It 
seems  to  me  that  both  in  its  truth  and  motives,  and  in 
its  application  to  the  young  the  old  view  is  today  a  better 
basis  for  religious  education  than  the  subsitutes  which  are 
so  long  on  boastfulness  and  so  terribly  short  in  results. 

But  now  let  us  turn  to  religious  education  and  the  cult 
of  self-realization.  Self-realization  is  of  course  one  of  the 
catch-words  of  the  day,  and  is  in  the  happy  position  of 
being  popular  both  on  the  streets  and  among  educational 
theorists.  As  a  consequence,  in  much  school  discussion, 
education,  religion,  marriage,  vocation — life  itself  is  but  a 
matter  of  self-realization,  of  self-integration,  of  giving  a 
person  a  chance  to  seek  his  own  ends.  Like  the  young 
woman  in  the  play,  who  wished  to  have  her  father  support 
her  and  the  young  man  in  a  companionate  marriage,  since 
"in  companionate  marriage  there  is  no  need  of  the  repres¬ 
sion  that  is  so  bad  for  young  people!”  A  poet  (sic!) 
writing  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Outlook  says  that 
neither  unfaithfulness,  nor  adultery,  nor  any  law  is  valid 
reason  for  divorce.  The  only  reason  for  divorce  is  that 
two  people  cannot  any  more  realize  themselves  in  the 
marriage  relation.  On  the  street  we  hear  the  same  idea 
that  "people  have  a  right  to  live  their  own  lives”.  You 
see  it  in  the  proposal  of  flaming  youth  not  to  be  bound  by 
any  traditions  or  flndings  of  the  past.  You  hear  it  too 
often  from  the  ruddy  lips  that  say,  "I’ll  try  anything  once, 
if  there  is  a  kick  in  it.”  This  desire  for  self-realization  has 
in  it  an  eternal  truth,  which  may  be  put  in  such  a  way 
that  it  is  an  eternal  falsehood.  Conservative  Christianity 
is  in  position  to  offer  the  true  self-realization,  saved  from 
the  damning  thing  offered  in  its  stead. 

Any  broad  view  of  the  religions  of  the  world  ought 
surely  to  have  made  two  matters  clear;  one  fact  is  that 
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there  is  that  in  our  nature  which  must  be  acted  out.  and 
the  other  fact  is  that  there  is  that  in  our  nature  which  must 
be  repressed.  The  cult  of  self-realization  is  reckoning 
with  one  truth  and  overlooking  the  other.  Hocking  points 
out  that  this  is  but  the  verdict  of  history.  Rousseau  taught 
at  first  that  the  child  is  naturally  all  right,  and  that  all  we 
need  to  do  is  to  give  a  child  a  right  to  express  itself. 
Later  he  said  that  we  must  also  discipline  and  repress, 
but  this  last  view  of  Rousseau  was  overlooked,  or  ignored 
by  the  educators,  and  men  set  out  on  the  path  of  the 
liberators  who  propose  to  set  man  free  from  all  authority 
and  repression  that  he  may  realize  himself.  While  Nietsche 
first  taught  the  untrammelled  will  to  power  brooking  no 
discipline  or  repression  whatsoever,  he.  too.  later  saw  that 
discipline  is  necessary.  “Geist  ist  das  leben  dass  selber  ins 
leben  schneidet."  We  must  cut  something  out.  even  if 
we  are  to  be  super-men.  Chesterton  shows  in  his  whim¬ 
sical  way  the  absurdity  of  mere  will;  for  every  choice  is 
a  choice,  and  cuts  off  as  well  as  chooses.  To  say  that 
self-indulgence  is  the  way  to  freedom  is  the  madness  which 
fails  to  see  that  mere  self-indulgence  is  the  way  to  slavery. 
“He  that  doeth  sin  is  the  bond-servant  of  sin.”  Nietsche. 
and  the  circle  of  philosophers  with  him.  worked  this  out. 
and  Freudianism  has  worked  it  out  anew^ — to  advise  in¬ 
dulgence  of  function  is  not  the  way  to  freedom  but  to  self¬ 
wrecking.  Sublimation  shows  that  there  is  a  good  and  a  bad 
way  of  getting  what  we  want.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
self-realization,  unless  we  observe  the  laws  of  good  and 
evil;  and  he  who  supposes  he  is  beyond  good  and  evil  too 
often  ends  in  insanity.  As  Chesterton  says,  he  that  does  not 
want  softening  of  the  brain,  needs  softening  of  the  heart. 

And  just  here  it  seems  to  me  the  older  type  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  offers  solution.  It  makes  a  distinction  between 
what  man  is  inherently  by  the  purpose  of  God.  and  what 
man  tends  to  become  by  the  inheritance  of  sin.  Or.  as  I 
prefer  to  put  it.  man  in  his  being  as  made  by  God  in  God’s 
image  is  still  whole  and  sound,  but  man  in  his  nature  is 
corrupt.  By  nature  I  mean  ruling  disposition  or  inborn 
diathesis  to  use  one’s  being.  God  made  man  a  psycho¬ 
physical  being;  he  set  in  man  a  full  equipment  of  instincts 
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and  urges  to  keep  life  agoing  for  the  individual  and  the 
race.  But  he  also  set  in  man  the  so-called  higher  tend¬ 
encies,  reason,  morality,  esthetic  sensibility,  and  the  sense 
of  God.  All  of  this  is  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  world 
with  laws  relatively  fixed,  physical  law,  and  social  and 
mental  and  moral  and  spiritual  law.  There  is  thus  in¬ 
born  in  the  very  self  the  need  of  sub-  and  co-ordination  of 
all  these  inborn  tendencies  in  true  relation  to  the  laws  of 
the  world.  There  is  also,  in  the  self  evidence,  enough  to 
show  that  all  these  inborn  tendencies  were  meant  to  func¬ 
tion  hierarchically,  so  that  the  higher  nature,  rational, 
social,  esthetic  and  spiritual,  should  dominate  the  lower 
instinctive  and  passional.  All  of  this  is  good  psychology 
and  good  theology.  It  is  merely  stating  in  different  lang¬ 
uage  the  old  distinction  between  the  image  of  God  in  the 
wide  and  in  the  narrow  sense.  In  the  large  sense  the  divine 
image  is  all  that  constitutes  the  elements  of  personality;  in 
the  narrow  sense  the  image  of  God  means  that  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  personality  must  function  in  subordination  to 
“rightness  and  holiness  of  true  knowledge.”  And  the  old 
theology  reckons  with  a  fact  which  so  much  psychology 
refuses  to  face,  the  fact  that  there  is  inborn  in  man  an 
unessential,  accidental  tendency  for  the  lower  urges  to 
seek  self-aggrandizement  by  breaking  down  the  true  re¬ 
lation  of  the  lower  to  the  higher,  until  the  self,  until  the 
personality  is  wrecked.  The  urge  to  self-realization  is 
all  tangled  up  with  the  desire  for  illegitimate  indulgence 
of  every  phase  of  inborn  being. 

If  this  sounds  abstract,  it  is  not  more  abstract  than  the 
sort  of  thing  that  is  all  the  time  being  offered  in  the  name 
of  psychology.  I  urge  that  the  old  Biblical  and  conserv¬ 
ative  view  has  advantages  from  every  angle  over  the  thing 
that  is  offered  in  its  stead.  It  shows  clearly  the  legitimacy 
and  necessity  of  self-realization.  It  is  not  ascetic,  it  is  not 
repressive  but  rather  liberating  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
term.  On  the  other  hand,  it  shows  also  that  there  is 
need  of  discipline,  both  because  of  what  is  wrong  in  in¬ 
born  nature  itself,  and  because  we  live  in  a  world  where 
evil  echoes  “roll  from  soul  to  soul”,  and  where  law  in  the 
end  destroys  the  lawless.  Hence  the  old  thought,  and  the 
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old  Christianity,  in  discipline  aim  not  to  multilate  the  self, 
but  rather  to  reahze  the  self  through  cutting  out  the  Cein- 
cerous.  It  finds  objective  validation  for  all  this  in  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  God  who  wills  it.  It  aids  us  in  finding  the 
divine  purpose  in  the  revelation  which  God  gave  of  him¬ 
self,  and  so  it  keeps  the  Bible  in  its  rightful  place  as  still 
the  supreme  book  for  character  development.  On  any  view 
the  Bible  still  remains  the  most  wonderful  of  the  world’s 
literature  in  the  business  of  mediating  self-discovery  and 
self-realization.  No  doubt  in  its  effort  to  understand  life 
and  to  understand  the  Bible,  the  old  theology  may  profit 
by  restatement  and  filling  in  in  terms  of  clearer  insight 
gained  by  the  help  of  the  best  recent  study  of  the  nature 
of  man;  but  on  any  construction  it  still  presents  the  line 
on  which  advancement  is  to  be  made,  not  by  rejecting  its 
great  truths,  but  by  working  out  more  fully  their  implica¬ 
tions.  From  the  viewpoint  so  favored  today,  that  life  is 
an  effort  at  self  realization,  I  know  of  nothing  that  is  so 
rich  as  the  old  evangelical  conception.  Nor  has  anything 
been  anywhere  near  able  to  produce  such  characters,  such 
rich  selves,  as  the  innumerable  multitude  of  Christian 
saints  and  martyrs  and  missionaries.  The  old  theology  is 
consistently  saying  to  the  age  that  loves  self-realization, 
what  Christ  himself  said  so  long  ago,  “I  am  come  that 
they  might  have  life  and  that  they  might  have  it  in 
abundance.” 

Under  the  old  theology,  if  we  will  take  the  trouble  to 
understand  it,  we  take  the  only  wholesome  attitude  to¬ 
wards  every  essential  instinct  and  desire  and  urge  of  the 
child.  We  never  propose  to  mutilate  childhood.  We  see 
that  the  child  has  a  right  to  be  first  of  all  a  child,  not  a 
miniature  adult.  Only  by  being  a  normal  child  may  it 
become  a  normal  adult.  We  propose  to  truly  liberate. 
But  we  also  know  the  need  of  discipline,  and  we  know 
what  to  discipline.  What  the  old  theology  proposes  to 
avoid  is  the  disproportionate  indulgence  of  mere  phases 
of  the  self.  What  we  aim  to  overcome  is  the  fatal  sub¬ 
ordination  of  the  higher  self  to  the  lower,  or  the  still  more 
fatal  prostitution  of  the  higher  nature  to  illegitimate  self- 
seeking.  I  doubt  whether  any  other  view  of  the  self  can 
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give  us  such  a  just  view  of  childhood,  such  a  balanced  view 
of  every  legitimate  desire,  such  loving  solicitude  for  the 
child's  true  welfare,  or  such  a  reverent  trust  in  the  true 
nature  of  the  child.  If  we  must  look  at  life  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  self-realization,  then  we  must  look  at  life  from 
the  Christian  viewpoint. 

But  if  we  are  to  see  life  steadily  and  see  it  whole,  we 
must  look  at  education  also  from  the  viewpoint  of  sal¬ 
vation.  It  is  possible  to  see  at  once  that  the  other  two 
viewpoints,  escape  from  miseries,  and  self-realization,  may 
be  hopelessly  one-sided  and  subjective.  If  we  think  only 
of  escape,  we  are  too  subjective  because  we  fail  to  see  in 
limitation,  in  misery,  and  even  in  sin  the  reality  of  divine 
purpose  and  the  reality  of  divine  presence.  What  is 
needed  in  life  is  not  so  much  escape  from  miseries,  as 
power  to  grow  in  the  midst  of  miseries  and  to  triumph  over 
them.  In  like  manner  the  ideal  of  self-realization,  if  seen 
apart  from  the  relation  of  human  nature  to  God  in  the 
world  and  in  his  revelation,  is  utterly  subjective  and 
misses  all  standards  of  what  is  true  self-realization.  There 
is  a  pseudo-self-realization  which  is  ruin — that  is  the  story 
of  Hickman,  and  Leopold  and  Loeb,  and  of  many  another 
ruined  before  mature.  This  is  the  danger  that  threatens 
us  in  the  “child-centered  curriculum,”  this  is  the  shadow 
of  “creative  education”.  The  child  is  not  sufficient  unto 
himself.  The  world  and  society  are  stubborn  facts  which 
do  not  shape  themselves  to  allow  the  child  to  indulge  him¬ 
self,  or  to  be  “creative”  in  any  sense  he  pleases.  We  have 
had  plenty  of  child-centered  homes,  and  we  have  had  far 
too  much  of  education  that  never  could  say,  “Don’t”.  So 
long  as  God  says,  “Don’t”,  may  we  not  expect  that  sensi¬ 
ble  parents  and  educators  will  have  to  say  it  too?  Such 
homes  and  such  schools  produce  children  which  are  a 
terror  to  all  that  they  come  to  visit,  and  they  recruit  our 
delinquents  and  fill  up  our  reformatories. 

“In  vain  we  call  old  notions  fudge 
And  bend  our  conscience  to  our  dealing; 

The  ten  commandments  will  not  budge, 

And  stealing  will  continue  stealing.” 
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In  other  words,  both  of  these  views,  escape  and  self-realiz¬ 
ation,  contain  truth,  but  truth  distorted,  and  can  be  cured 
only  by  coming  to  the  Christian  viewpoint.  They  advocate 
a  spurious  salvation,  because  they  are  subjective  while  sal¬ 
vation  is  objective.  Salvation  must  mean  right  relation  to 
the  world  of  reality.  And  that  gives  us  enough  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  say,  “Do!”  Moreover,  while  the  laws  of  God  in 
nature  and  in  revelation  teach  us  what  the  child  must 
learn,  the  order  in  which  this  learning  takes  place  may 
well  be  regulated  by  the  law  of  the  child’s  interest  and  de¬ 
velopment,  for  the  child  is  also  the  work  of  God. 

The  real  religions  of  the  world  have  generally  under¬ 
stood  by  salvation,  the  importation  into  us  of  power  to 
overcome  evil.  Salvation  cometh  not  from  within  by  edu¬ 
cating  it,  but  from  above.  In  us  there  is  a  sense  of  the 
right  life,  but  there  is  also  the  power  inborn  to  thwart  it: 
"when  I  would  do  good,  evil  is  present  with  me."  Our 
social  heredity  and  social  environment  is  shot  through 
with  all  manner  of  evil.  We  need  power  from  above  to 
help  us  conquer  that  environment.  If  there  is  to  be  real 
growth  of  the  self,  we  need  power  to  break  with  inborn 
evil,  and  power  to  overcome  the  world.  The  specific 
thing  Christianity  has  stood  for  is  power.  Dr.  Fosdick 
insists  that  what  made  the  apostles  outstanding  men  was 
the  fact  that  they  handled  power  from  God.  Christianity 
stands  for  victorious  life.  This  same  power  has  been  felt 
in  every  creative  period  of  religious  revival,  and  it  is  felt 
in  the  lives  of  thousands  of  sincere  Christians  today.  What 
is  needed  for  salvation,  and  the  term  rightly  understood 
covers  all  of  life  here  too  as  well  as  in  the  beyond,  — 
what  is  needed  for  salvation  is  power  from  God. 

Another  need  religion  must  satisfy  is  the  need  of  for¬ 
giveness.  One  may  say  that  the  modern  man  is  not  think¬ 
ing  of  sin,  but  the  real  question  is  whether  he  had  not 
better  begin  to  think  of  it.  Not  to  reckon  with  sin  shows 
a  very  superficial  experience,  and  certainly  a  very  super¬ 
ficial  reading  of  the  great  currents  of  human  history.  Aside 
from  what  the  great  eras  of  religious  power  teach  us,  and 
what  the  great  reaches  of  experience  tell  us  of  the  need  of 
forgiveness,  we  have  today  the  amazing  facts  of  the  psy- 
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chopathic  wards,  and  all  that  Freudianism  has  to  teach  us 
of  the  need  of  confession,  and  of  the  purging  of  the  deeps 
of  the  soul.  Every  clinic  shows  us  anew  the  deep  question 
put  by  Shakespeare  into  the  mouth  of  Lady  Macbeth: 

Canst  thou  minister  to  a  mind  distressed, 

Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow, 

Or  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote 
Cleanse  the  stuffed  bosom  of  the  perilous  stuff 
That  preys  upon  it? 

Unless  our  education,  unless  our  psychology  can  show  us 
the  way  to  do  that,  we  shall  put  the  words  of  Macbeth 
in  new  form:  “Throw  psychology  to  the  dogs.  I’ll  none 
of  it.”  The  same  deep  need  shows  up  in  the  confessional; 
men  get  all  tied  up  in  their  guilty  past,  they  lose  faith  in 
themselves,  and  feel  no  right  nor  power  to  forget  or  to  try 
anew.  Psycho-analysis  shows  us  that  often  the  need  goes 
back  to  childhood,  or  to  adolescence.  It  is  exactly  child¬ 
hood  and  adolescent  experiences  that  are  the  fruitful 
source  of  adult  misery.  So  from  unexpected  sources  we 
get  anew  the  old  fact  that  what  is  needed  is  the  right  to 
forget,  the  right  to  begin  again,  the  fact  of  pardon.  Mere 
power  to  overcome  sin  is  not  enough,  we  need  what  the 
old  theology  called  atonement  and  justification. 

Now  it  is  exactly  that  which  is  given  us  in  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  doctrine.  One  who  knows  about  the  theories  of 
atonement  will  scarce  venture  to  give  the  significance  of 
the  atonement  in  a  sentence.  And  yet  for  the  purposes  of 
education  and  re-education,  may  we  not  say  that  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  atonement  and  justification  is  just  this,  the 
right  to  forget,  and  the  right  to  begin  anew  as  if  with  a 
new  white  page  of  life?  God  in  Christ  Jesus  takes  up 
into  himself  the  guilt  and  the  power  of  our  own  sins,  he 
catches  up  into  his  own  suffering  and  responsibility  those 
echoes  of  our  sins  that  roll  from  soul  to  soul,  and  when 
we  see  that,  the  stuffed  bosom  is  cleansed  of  the  perilous 
stuff,  and  we  hear  with  rejoicing  the  voice  that  said  and 
saith,  “Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee,  go  thy  way  and  sin 
no  more.” 
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Power  from  above  to  help  into  the  new  life,  and  the 
right  to  forget  because  forgiven, — these  we  need,  and  one 
thing  more;  if  men  are  to  overcome  miseries,  to  realize  the 
power  God  gave  them  in  birth,  and  in  re-birth,  they  need 
some  worth  while  task  to  which  to  consecrate  their  powers. 
One  of  the  deepest  prayers  that  rise  from  human  lips 
adown  the  long  centuries  is  this: 

Establish  the  work  of  our  hands, 

Yea,  the  work  of  our  hands,  establish  it. 

The  mere  business  of  food-getting  and  sex,  of  gaining 
money  or  power,  of  art  or  service,  never  has  been  enough 
There  is  a  deeper  need  still.  Psychology  and  education, 
Freudianism  and  Humanism  have  nothing  to  satisfy  that 
need.  All  of  these  either  make  man  the  end.  or  they  make 
man  the  means,  and  he  cannot  be  merely  either  without 
degradation.  Sublimation  sacrifices  the  man  to  the  task. 
Humanism  makes  man  the  end — which  is  ghastly  in  its 
futility.  What  is  needed  for  every  man,  and  he  feels  it 
immediately,  is  a  valid  realm  of  ends.  Man  can  never 
make  the  ends  of  his  toil  valid  and  enduring.  If  he  lives 
for  himself  he  destroys  himself.  If  he  lives  merely  for 
others,  he  dies  of  a  broken  heart.  God  can  validate  both 
the  man  and  his  work.  When  men  live  for  the  kingdom 
of  God,  strangely  they  know  themselves  as  both  means 
and  ends,  and  the  right  use  of  every  power  of  body  and 
mind  becomes  a  sacrament.  Then  too  they  know  that 
their  work  shall  endure,  and  can  in  their  work  find  the 
life  that  goes  the  second  mile — far  beyond  the  question 
of  mere  wages,  since  they  really  work  for  God.  And  all 
of  this  is  so  plainly  set  forth  in  the  facts  of  human  nature 
itself,  that  one  wonders  why  the  psychologists  and  human¬ 
ists  (of  the  left)  are  forever  missing  it  and  fumbling  about 
like  those  who  have  lost  the  light. 

Hence  we  get  the  full  value  of  all  that  religion  seeks 
and  all  that  humanity  needs  in  Christianity.  We  have 
satisfaction  for  the  sense  of  misery  in  life,  for  the  sense 
of  escape,  for  the  sense  of  right,  for  the  sense  of  worthy 
goals,  for  relief,  from  the  paralyzing  sense  of  inner  and 
past  sins.  Doubtless  this  sounds  involved,  when  put  this 
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way,  but  it  is  not  involved  in  itself;  it  is  so  simple  that 
multitudes  of  humble  folk  have  found  it  so,  and  prize  the 
Bible  above  all  books  because  in  it  they  have  found  what 
makes  them  wiser  than  all  their  teachers.  Scripture  can 
make  life  a  love  ecstasy.  It  has  always  proved  all  that  is 
needed  to  produce  character  and  happiness  and  service  and 
the  hope  eternal.  Simple  but  sincere  Christian  mothers 
have  again  and  again  been  the  inspiration  and  guide  for 
molding  heroes  like  John  G.  Paton,  and  many  others. 
And  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  fruits,  what  has  that  modern 
education  which  rejects  the  Bible  viewpoint,  to  offer  us 
instead?  Next  to  the  puritans  and  the  missionaries,  shall 
we  set  up  the  im-puritans  and  the  misbehaviourists?  If  in 
actual  history  we  are  today  re-writing  the  first  chapter  of 
Romans,  is  it  not  because  once  more,  “professing  them¬ 
selves  wise  they  have  become  fools”? 

Shall  we  not  do  well  to  examine  this  thing  called  “The 
New  Education”  which  is  coming  into  our  schools,  and 
which  is  finding  its  way  even  into  our  Sunday  School 
literature? 


ORIGIN  AND  DESTINY 
By  George  Lindley  Young 

EAST  BROWNFIELD,  MAINE 

The  matter  of  origins  is  one  that  long  has  interested 
man.  This  is  so  not  among  the  more  advanced  or  cul¬ 
tured  races  only,  but  likewise  among  those  on  a  much 
lower  cultural  level.  As  resulting  from  this  interest  in  be¬ 
ginnings,  many  and  exceedingly  diverse  schemes  have  been 
advanced  as  to  how  things  came  to  be  what  they  are.  Us¬ 
ually  there  is  something  postulated  with  which  to  start, 
even  if  but  a  shoreless,  mud-bottomed  sea  or  an  equally 
chimerical  chaos  of  various  kinds.  From  such,  by  the 
timely  aid  of  some  muskrat,  raven,  coyote,  mantis  insect, 
etc.,  or  some  one  or  more  gods  who  themselves  first  sprang 
from  the  primeval  abyss,  things  finally  came  into  shape. 
Or  things  worked  largely  in  a  natural  way,  sometimes  with 
and  sometimes  without  the  aid  of  nature  spirits,  animal 
gods  or  other  arrangers  or  molders  of  the  posited,  pre¬ 
existent  material,  until  things  arrived  at  the  stage  where 
man  found  them.  With  some  again,  the  process  was  alto¬ 
gether  natural  and  evolutionary.  By  some  “fortuitous  con¬ 
course  of  atoms”  it  all  came  about,  by  chance  or  accident. 
For  many  have  not  held  back  from  using  these  very  words, 
chance  and  accident.  Thus  in  a  series  of  articles  in  the 
Popular  Science  Monthly,  Dr.  E.  E.  Free  “tells  the  story 
of  how  the  Life  Force  first  took  shape  in  the  sea,  a  billion 
years  ago;  of  how  it  grew  into  countless  strange  new 
forms;  of  how  worms,  lizards,  reptiles  and  apelike  creatures 
each  in  turn  inherited  the  flame  of  life  and  passed  it  on 
to  still  higher  animals;  of  how  finally  Man  himself 
emerged.”  “Behind  this  drama  some  may  see  a  Divine 
Plan  of  things;  others  simply  the  thrilling  work  of  blind 
chance.”  (March,  1923,  p.  27). 

Says  Dr.  J.  Gardner:  “Many  great  scientists,  ancient 
and  modern,  have  thought  that  chance  is  a  potent  factor 
and  only  the  fittest  survive.  Darwin,  Bateson,  William  James 
each  espoused  a  theory  of  chance.  A  modern  biologist  says, 
“Nature  has  always  preferred  to  work  by  the  hit-or-miss 
methods  of  chance”  {Evolution  and  Redemption,  p.  30). 
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In  modern  times  the  evolutionary  hypothesis  took  to 
itself  new  life.  This  was  so  especially  in  the  biologic 
realm,  though  it  was  likewise  so  as  regards  things  gener¬ 
ally,  the  universe  at  large.  Things  were  not  created. 
They  evolved.  They  were  not  brought  into  being  through 
the  direct  creative  action  of  an  all-powerful  and  all-wise 
Divine  Being.  Rather  are  they  the  resultant  of  changes 
talcing  place  naturally  in  eternally  existent  matter.  As 
stated  in  ed.  11  of  Ency.  Brit.:  “In  the  modern  doctrine  of 
evolution  the  cosmic  system  appears  as  a  natural  product 
of  elementary  matter  and  its  laws.  The  various  grades 
of  life  on  our  planet  are  the  natural  consequences  of  cer¬ 
tain  physical  processes  involved  in  the  gradual  trans¬ 
formations  of  the  earth”  (x.  22;  italics  mine). 

Such  idea  of  origins  cannot  be  segregated  so  as  to  exist 
by  itself.  It  has  far-reaching  ramifications.  Other  things 
necessarily  go  along  with  it.  This  is  so  as  to  the  state 
and  prospects  of  man.  It  is  so  as  to  the  possible  outcome 
of  the  universe  in  general  and  of  our  corner  of  it  in  par¬ 
ticular.  It  therefore  may  properly  be  asked:  What  has 
been  the  promise  and  prospect  of  things  as  held  out  in 
days  past,  as  likewise  at  present  by  some,  by  this  very 
prevalent  mode  of  evolutionary  thought?  For  outcome  as 
well  as  origin  is  important. 

The  Christian  Standpoint 

Millions  of  intelligent  people  are  believers  in  God  and 
in  His  Word.  As  such,  they  have  seen  enough  to  con¬ 
vince  them  and  rejoice  them  with  the  prospect  of  better 
things  to  come.  No  believers  in  blind  chance  are  they. 
Nor  do  they  believe  that  all  things  came  about  in  some 
wholly  natural  way,  through  the  undirected  play  of  “resi¬ 
dent  forces.”  Firmly  do  they  hold  to  a  God  who  created 
all  things  and  who  looks  after  them,  a  God  who  made 
things  not  in  vain,  but  with  wise  and  far-seeing  intent. 

They  believe  that  even  when,  among  humanity,  sin 
came  and  marred  things  and  put  them  out  of  order,  God 
still  cared.  He  cared  so  much,  indeed,  that  it  was  his 
purpose  to  rectify  things,  to  recover  them  from  the  ruin 
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consequent  upon  sin.  Yes,  he  would  go  farther.  He 
would  ultimately  bring  things  to  a  state  incomparably 
higher  than  at  the  beginning.  And  ever  since  the  prot- 
evangel,  the  first  anticipation  in  Eden  of  the  gospel  mes¬ 
sage  (Gen.  3:15),  he  has  been  working  with  that  end  in 
view.  The  time  has  been  long.  The  way  has  been  de¬ 
vious.  The  obstacles,  semingly,  have  been  many.  But  the 
denouement  will  be  glorious. 

On  the  other  hand  many  have  not  believed  God.  They 
have  not  accepted  his  word.  They  have,  apparently,  felt 
capable  in  themselves  of  outdoing  him,  of  going  beyond 
him  as  to  the  how  of  things,  the  whence  and  whither  of 
things.  So  scheme  after  scheme  has  been  devised.  System  af¬ 
ter  system  has  been  promulgated.  Contrary  to  one  another, 
conflicting  in  many  ways,  clashing  in  ideas  and  in  methods 
of  working  things  out,  they  stand,  a  motley  lot,  discredited 
by  their  own  futility,  their  own  conflictions.  They  are  like 
the  false  gods  of  whom  Jeremiah  said:  “The  gods  that 
have  not  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  they  shall  perish 
from  the  earth  and  from  under  these  heavens."  But  as 
regards  the  true  God,  “He  hath  made  the  earth  by  his 
power,  he  hath  established  the  world  by  his  wisdom,  and 
hath  stretched  out  the  heavens  by  his  discretion”  (Jer. 
10:11,  12). 

And  what  HE  says  goes! 

According  to  certain  of  the  fancies  of  fallible  men  con¬ 
cerning  the  origin  and  destiny  of  things,  there  is  no  defi¬ 
nite  plan,  no  intelligent  purpose,  no  pre-vision.  But  with 
the  Creator— God— things  are  otherwise.  There  is  both 
pre-vision  and  provision.  He  has  prevised  great  things 
and  has  provided  for  their  final  realization.  And  we  pur¬ 
pose  to  develop  to  some  extent  this  opposition  between  the 
futile  fancies  of  men  and  the  marvelous  verities  of  the 
Eternal  God,  between  the  hopelessness  of  certain  human 
outlooks  and  the  hopefulness  of  the  ways  of  God. 

We  say  then  that,  if  God  is  the  Source  of  all,  if  Christ 
is  his  heaven-sent  Son,  and  if  the  teachings  of  Christ  are 
truly  divine  and  divinely  true,  then  it  is  inevitable  that, 
as  opposed  to  his  teachings,  all  the  fluctuating,  varying. 
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conflicting  schemes,  systems,  philosophies,  speculations  and 
mythic  concepts  of  men  concerning  origins  and  outcomes 
are  but  so  many  passing  phases  of  human  thought.  The 
one  stupendous  truth  as  to  the  existence  and  outcome  of 
things  rests  in  God  and  in  his  creating,  upholding  and 
controlling  power.  Revelation  does  not  give  the  details. 
But  the  great  outstanding  fact  of  creation  stands  ever 
true: the  world  a  product  of  creative  intelligence,  not  of 
non-'intelligent  forces.  This  being  so,  then,  notwithstand" 
ing  appearances  and  transient  circumstances.  God  is 
Sovereign  of  all.  This  gives  men  gladness.  For  God 
may  have  better  things  in  store  for  his  creature,  man. 

For  thinking  men  of  serious  mind  are  not  interested 
alone  in  origin,  but  likewise  in  destiny.  Of  the  two. 
destiny  may  be  said  to  be  the  more  important.  For,  in  a 
sense,  where  we  came  from  and  how  we  got  here,  this  in 
itself  is  not  so  important  as  whither  we  tend.  We  are 
here.  This  fact  we  cannot  alter.  Nor  can  we  change 
the  circumstances  of  our  getting  here.  But  we  all  have 
an  end  of  some  sort,  an  outcome  whether  for  better  of 
worse.  And  this  is  definitely,  decidedly,  individually  and 
eternally  important. 

Nevertheless,  it  may  be  seen  that  (speaking  now  in 
the  large)  destiny  is  certain  to  have  a  sequential  connec¬ 
tion  with  origin.  It  is  logically  likely  that  destiny  may 
be,  must  be,  conditioned  and  determined  by  origin.  If 
one  came  by  chance,  he  will  go^ — no  one  knows  nor  can 
know  whither.  If  things  came  by  law,  law  of  absolutely 
unknown  origin,  then  doubtless  by  law  they  will  go,  or 
go  on,  as  the  case  may  be.  But  if  things  were  produced 
under  intelligent  direction,  if  they  came  from  God,  then 
it  is  God  who  still  is  directing  or  giving  impulse  to  the 
trend  of  things,  to  the  ultimate  destination  of  man  and  the 
universe. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  ideas  of  origin  and  out¬ 
come,  of  beginning  and  ending,  are  logically  and  causally 
conjoined.  As  such  they  cannot  be  violently  and  arbi¬ 
trarily  torn  asunder.  If,  therefore,  one  would  be  at  all 
consistent  and  logical  in  his  mental  processes,  he  must  hold 
in  mind  this  inseparable  connection  between  origination 
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and  destination.  If  one  thinks  wisely  concerning  himself 
and  his  fellowmen,  and  cares  properly  therefore,  he  will 
not  be  too  rash  and  hasty  and  over-bold  and  high-headed 
and  pre- judged  as  to  what  hypothesis  of  origins  he  holds. 
For  as  a  reasoning  being,  he  knows  full  well  that  his  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  any  view  of  the  beginning  of  things  may  well 
determine  his  conception  of  how  things  will  tend,  or  end. 

It  is  our  intent  in  this  paper  to  present  a  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  outcome  of  things  as  presented  by  the  devotees 
of  the  evolutionary  hypothesis  and  as  presented  by  Chris¬ 
tianity.  We  begin  with 

The  Position  of  Evolution 

as  set  forth  by  scientific  writers.  And  first  from  Watson 
Davis,  Managing  Editor  of  Science  Service.  He  cited 
R.  C.  Tolman  (chemist.  Cal.  Inst,  of  Technology)  re¬ 
lative  to  the  idea  "that  the  universe  is  running  down.  Dr. 
Tolman  admits  (that)  this  conclusion  is  probably  unten¬ 
able  for  a  philosopher,  who  would  want  to  know  ‘who 
wound  the  universe  up';  or,  if  nobody  wound  it  up,  how 
could  it  have  been  running  down  for  an  indefinite  period 
of  past  time  and  still  operate?  Taking  the  position  of  a 
court  of  law  rather  than  that  of  speculative  philosophy, 
the  physical  chemist  of  today  finds  no  direct  evidence 
whatsoever  to  deny  the  apparent  fact  that  matter  is 
being  dissipated  into  a  chaos  of  worthless  scattered  energy. 
To  be  sure,  only  a  few  species  of  matter  are  being  actively 
destroyed  in  this  manner  on  earth,  but  the  tremendous 
radiation  of  the  sun  and  stars  are  explainable  on  no  other 
basis.  Dr.  Tolman  points  out  that  future  research  may 
prove  the  atoms  of  terrestrial  matter  to  be  amenable  to 
some  setting-ofF  process  roughly  analogous  to  the  touching 
of  a  match  to  gunpowder.  Possibly  some  of  the  so-called 
‘novae,’  or  new  stars,  which  burst  suddenly  into  view  with 
a  brilliance  born  of  terrific  temperatures  and  enormous 
radiation,  may  have  been  set  off  by  a  cosmic  fuse  of 
some  sort.’’* 


*  Current  History,  Aug.,  1926,  p.  764f.;  see  Dr.  J.  H.  Jeans, 
as  quoted  in  Lit.  Digest,  Apr.  7,  1928,  p.  46;  also  in  Smithsonian 
Report  for  1926,  p.  155. 
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The  above  is  but  introductory  to  what  follows.  And 
now  from  that  genial  scientist.  Professor  J.  A.  Thomson, 
in  volume  I.  of  his  Outline  of  Science.  Here,  on  pages 
282fF.,  he  treats  of  Energy,  its  existence,  transformation, 
conservation  and  dissipation.  And  we  are  to  take  notice 
that,  by  its  distribution  and  equalization,  energy  finally 
becomes  unavailable.  As  a  result,  "if  the  whole  universe 
were  at  some  uniform  temperature,  then,  although  it  might 
possess  an  enormous  amount  of  heat  energy,  this  energy 
would  be  unavailable.”  And  this  implies  that,  "if  all  the 
energy  in  the  world  became  unavailable,  the  universe,  as 
it  now  is,  would  cease  to  be.”  Moreover,  it  is  possible 
that  the  whole  universe  is  actually  tending  this  way,  so 
that  "it  may  be  said  that  the  universe  is  running  down.” 
So  far  as  is  at  present  known,  there  is  nothing  in  nature 
to  counteract  this.  The  only  theory  at  present  forthcoming 
is  that  man  may  discover  some  means  to  escape  from  this 
natural  law  (p.  286f.). 

Here,  then,  it  would  seem,  evolution  comes  to  the  end 
of  its  possibilities.  Its  clock  runs  down.  Its  processes 
cease.  It  ultimates  in  a  lifeless,  stagnant  universe.  Here 
it  is  that  its  doctrine  of  despair  comes  to  its  ignoble  climax. 
For  when  it  comes  to  anything  so  stupendous  as  the  uni¬ 
verse,  we  may  be  assured  that  no  efforts  of  puny  man  can 
ever  avail  to  prevent  universal  disaster. 

Next,  from  McCabe,  in  his  Evolution:  from  Nebula  to 
Man.  He  herein  speaks  of  the  suns  as  "running  through  a 
long  life  story”  and  of  "their  career  from  their  cradle  in 
a  nebula  to  their  grave  in  the  darkness  of  space  ”  (p.l). 
And  "no  one  now  doubts  that  that  drama  (of  evolution) 
will  sooner  or  later  be  brought  to  a  close.  Everything  in 
the  universe  ‘has  its  day  and  ceases  to  be,’  and  our  little 
world  has  plenty  of  evidence  of  mortality.  .  .  .  Our  world 
may  conceivably  meet  its  end  either  by  internal  malady,  by 
accident  in  the  streets  of  space  or  by  slow  and  senile  loss 
of  vitality.  Earthquakes  and  volcanoes  remind  us  of  its 
internal  maladies;  comets,  meteorites,  new  stars  and  dark 
nebulae  raise  the  question  of  possible  collision;  and,  if 
premature  end  by  malady  or  accident  be  averted,  the  ex- 
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tinction  of  the  heart  of  our  solar  system  gives  us  absolute 
certainty  of  the  final  termination”  (p.  113). 

Thus  are  we  assured  of  an  eventual  catastrophe.  And 
such  catastrophe  will  result  in  the  final  extinction  of  all 
life  on  our  earth,  together  with  any  possible  life  on  any 
of  the  planets  of  our  solar  system  (p.  117-120). 

And  this  is  the  prospect  that  evolution  opens  up  to  us. 
How  hopeless  it  all  is.  And  yet  men  will  reject  God, 
his  Holy  Word  and  his  redeeming  Christ  for  this  godless, 
hopeless  system.  Some  years  ago  Professor  H.  F.  Osborn 
seemed  in  complete  line  with  its  dark,  despairing  climax, 
for  he  alluded  to  “the  time  when  the  earth  shall  become 
a  cold  cinder."* 

Spencer,  we  are  told,  found  it  necessary  to  add  to  his 
theory  of  evolution  a  corresponding  process  of  dissolution. 
“It  is  a  commonplace  that  the  sun  is  moribund.  Judging 
by  the  cogent  evidence  before  us,  we  are  led  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  there  must  be  a  term  (or  end)  to  the  ‘upward’ 
course  of  cosmic  evolution.  Of  all  the  predictions  of  con¬ 
temporary  thought,  this  is  the  most  dismal.”  Though 
recent  discoveries  give  reason  to  believe  that  the  earth 
will  support  life  longer  than  formerly  supposed,  “yet  we 
are  still  asked  to  believe  that  ‘the  last  catastrophe’  is  as 
inevitable  as  the  laws  of  physics  can  make  it.”  “In  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  there  are  grave  reasons”  for 
the  belief  that,  not  the  earth  alone,  but  likewise  “the 
stellar  universe — in  virtue  of  the  law  of  the  dissipation 
and  degradation  of  energy — is  traveling  towards  universal 
death.”  “The  imminent  picture  suggested  ...  is  that  of 
a  dead  universe.”* 

The  view  of  Haeckel  was  somewhat  different.  He  held 
to  the  “universal  movement  of  substance  in  space”  and 
that  this  “takes  the  form  of  an  eternal  cycle  or  of  a 
periodical  process  of  evolution.”  If  there  is  “the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  cosmic  bodies,”  so,  conjecturally,  there  is  ever  a 
new  evolutionary  process.  “The  eternal  drama  begins 

*  Quoted  in  Gregory’s  Discovery,  etc.,  p.  42. 

*Saleeby:  Evolution:  the  Master  Key,  p.  301-305. 
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afresh.  Even  our  mother  earth  .  .  .  will  grow  cold  and 
lifeless  after  the  lapse  of  further  millions  (of  ages),  and, 
gradually  narrowing  its  orbit,  will  fall  eventually  into  the 
sun.” 

In  the  light  of  these  great  cosmic  movements,  “our 
earth  shrinks  into  the  slender  proportions  of  a  ‘mote  in 
the  sunbeam’  .  .  .  Our  own  ‘human  nature’  .  .  .  sinks 
to  the  level  of  a  placental  mammal,  which  has  no  more 
value  for  the  universe  at  large  than  the  ant  .  .  .  Humanity 
is  but  a  transitory  phase  of  the  evolution  of  an  eternal 
substance,”  etc.^ 

Here,  then,  goes  man’s  world;  and  here,  too,  eternally 
goes  man — into  the  blackness  of  eternal  non-being. 

Some  evolutionists,  like  Haeckel,  Lodge,  Millikan  and 
others,  have  thus  considered  that,  though  the  end  of  the 
present  system  will  come,  yet  the  universe  itself  is  not 
thenceforward  all  deadness  and  stagnation.  Instead,  it 
begins,  as  it  were,  a  new  round  of  transition,  or  cycle  of 
evolution.  There  is  “an  unending  evolution”  (Lodge),  a 
“periodic  decay  and  rebirth  of  cosmic  bodies”  (Haeckel). 

“But  Professor  Henry  N.  Russell,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
living  astronomers,  looks  at  this  matter  differently.  Instead 
of  expecting  the  universe  to  renew  itself  eternally,  he  sees 
no  hope  from  the  scientific  viewpoint  that  it  can  be  saved 
from  the  consequence  of  the  great  law  of  irreversibility.”t 

Again,  in  the  Scientific  Amercan  for  Dec.,  1925,  p.  369, 
in  an  article  entitled  Is  the  Universe  Running  Down?, 
Russell  avers  that,  even  according  to  the  older  view  that 
“the  atoms  of  matter  are  indestructible,”  the  physicists 
yet  took  the  position  that  “the  universe  was  gradually  run¬ 
ning  down.  Through  the  radiation  of  heat,  slowly  but 
steadily  all  things  must  cool  down.”  Becoming  thus 
finally  “depleted  to  the  point  of  exhaustion,”  there  was 
seen  ahead  “only  cold,  dark  bodies,  frozen,  rigid  and  life¬ 
less,  moving  in  their  orbits  in  impenetrable  darkness.”  But 
is  the  newer  outlook  more  cheery?  Not  so.  “All  that  we 

♦Haeckel’s  Biddle  of  the  Universe,  p.  243f. 

^Garrett  P.  Serviss  in  Boston  Evening  American,  Feb.  11,  1926. 
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know  of  the  operations  of  Nature  confirms  the  conclusion 
that  the  end  is  darkness  and  cold — death  so  complete  that 
no  decay  follows.”  “We  may  dream,”  says  Professor 
Russell,  “we  may  dream,  if  we  will,  that  the  deeper  laws 
of  Nature  are  such  that  matter  rebuilds  itself,  and  the 
round  of  change  goes  on  endlessly;”  yet  it  is  but  a 
“dream.”* 

We  adduce  one  more  citation  on  this  line.  It  is  from 
the  monograph  of  C.  L.  Fenton  entitled.  The  Building  of 
the  Earth.  In  speaking  of  man’s  evolutional  advance,  the 
author  said  that  “he  progressed  until  his  domination  over 
other  animals  is  almost  complete.  In  the  years  to  come 
he  may  carry  on  his  advancement  to  unbelievable  heights, 
by  failing  to  control  and  direct  his  own  evolution,  he  may 
fail,  as  other  creatures  have  failed,  and  go  down  the  swift 
path  to  extinction.  But  whether  he  triumphs  or  fails,  the 
processes  of  the  universe  will  go  on,  and  some  day  the 
end  will  come.  Eventually  the  light  of  the  sun  will  die 
out,  or  the  planets  will  be  torn  to  fragments  by  the  at¬ 
traction  of  a  passing  star.  The  solar  system  will  pass 
into  oblivion,  and  the  purpose  of  its  existence,  if  indeed 
there  is  a  purpose,  will  remain  forever  unknown.” 

And  here,  says  Prof.  L.  S.  Keyser,  who  quoted  the  above 
melancholy  words,  “the  pitiful  story  ends.”* 

A  “pitiful”  story  indeed! 

For  it  is  this  terrible  prospect,  this  unrelieved  prospect, 
this  heart-breaking  prospect,  that  is  unaided  and  unguided 
evolution’s  awful  outlook.  Could  anything  more  dismal, 
more  dismaying,  more  killing,  be  conceived?  Yet,  as  said 
Saleeby,  “if  there  is  no  compensatory  process  ...  if  the 
law  of  the  dissipation  of  energy  be  the  whole  truth” 
(p.  304),  then  man  and  his  world  are  doomed. 

*The  N.  Y.  Tim€» — in  eommenting  on  Dr.  Jeans’  statement  con¬ 
cerning  the  wasting  process  that  is  taking  place  in  the  universe, 
whereby  the  mass  of  the  celestial  bodies  is  being  dissipated  and 
destroyed — says  that,  so  far  as  at  present  known,  “there  is  not 
the  slightest  evidence”  of  any  rehabilitating  process  (see  Lit. 
Digest,  Apr.  7,  1928,  p.  46). 

*  Bible  Champion,  Sept.,  1924,  p.  446. 
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Thus,  according  to  many,  there  is  no  purpose  in  life  nor 
in  the  universe  at  large.  Unguidedly,  purposelessly,  things 
come  and  they  go.  And  even  if  (conceivably)  they 
should  come  and  go  in  strict  accord  with  the  operation  of 
so-called  “fixed  laws,”  with  the  working  of  resident  forces, 
there  is  no  intelligent  intent,  no  wisely  directed  design 
leading  ever  onward  to  a  pre-determined  issue.  In  the 
midst  of  processes  mechanistically  exact,  we  will  say,  the 
grand  total  is  a  sort  of  haphazard,  helter-skelter,  fortui¬ 
tous,  non-directed  and  disastrous  failure.  Mere  matter 
cannot  think.  A  universe  of  matter  is  incapable  of  pur¬ 
pose.  We  might  conceive  of  it  as  working  ever  mechanic¬ 
ally  and  remorselessly  onward,  but  it  could  so  work  with 
no  settled  intent,  no  supreme  end  in  sight. 

And  thus  it  is  with  an  undirected  evolutionary  process. 
For  (quoting  its  own  exponents)  according  to  evolution 
and  evolutionary  science,  there  is  a  hard,  hopeless  out¬ 
come  for  man  and  for  man’s  world,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  universe  at  large.  According  to  all  this,  despite  all 
that  is  said  of  law,  it  hardly  looks  as  though  we  are  living 
in  an  orderly  and  ordered  universe.  It  is  a  melancholy 
outlook  that  looks  ahead  to  destruction  without  reconstruc¬ 
tion;  to  ruin  without  recovery;  to  cosmic  catastrophe  with¬ 
out  cosmic  reconstitution  or  restitution.  All  this  would 
evidence  a  lack  of  intelligent  design,  of  comprehending 
forethought.  It  would  be  an  unguided  universe,  a  universe 
lacking  telic  intent  and  rational  purpose.  If  it  is  that, 
then  I  was  going  to  say,  “God  help  us!”  but  there  would 
be  no  God  to  help  us;  or,  if  there  was  one,  he  would,  if 
he  let  things  go  on  in  this  slipshod  way,  be  but  little 
better  than  a  helpless  dummy.  But  praise  God!  i.  e.,  praise 
the  actual  God,  the  one  true  and  living  God,  the  Maker 
and  Upholder  of  all  things,  the  God  whose  throne  is  in 
the  heavens  and  whose  kingdom  ruleth  over  all  (Ps. 
103:19);  praise  him  who  “maketh  the  Bear,  Orion,  and 
the  Pleiades,  and  the  chambers  of  the  south;  that  doeth 
great  things  past  finding  out,  yea,  marvelous  things  with¬ 
out  number”  (Job  9:9,  10); — praise  HIM  that  we  have 
something  better,  something  that  not  heathenism,  nor 
atheism,  nor  pantheism,  nor  agnosticism,  nor  general  in- 
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fidelism,  nor  special  evolutionism,  nor  any  other  antag¬ 
onism,  has  been  able  to  shake.  We  are  not  in  the  un¬ 
seeing  hands  of  blind  chance;  nor  yet  of  equally  blind  laws 
or  unreasoning  mechanical  forces.  We  are  in  the  hands 
of  God,  of  a  God  who  knows  and  cares,  a  God  possessing 
enough  intelligence  not  to  make  a  universe  irretrievably 
destined  to  go  to  eternal  smash. 

So  long  as  man  depends  upon  mechanical  laws,  upon 
matter  and  its  resident  forces,  then  some  such  melancholy 
prospect  as  that  which  evolution  presents  is  about  all  that 
he  can  intelligently  look  for.  But  when  it  comes  to  great 
underlying  facts  and  not  to  conflicting  and  ever-changing 
cosmic  hypotheses,  when  it  comes  to  the  facts  lying  back 
of  matter  and  its  laws,  even  to  the  eternal  facts  of  God 
and  of  his  Christ,  then  things  take  on  a  new  aspect, 
present  a  more  cheery  prospect  ^ — at  least  for  those  who 
are  willing  to  turn  away  from  their  sins,  to  live  decently, 
honestly  and  God-fearingly  in  this  world  of  evil.  Coming 
into  this  new  atmosphere,  that  utter  hopelessness  of  things 
vanishes  like  mist  scattered  before  the  effulgent  orb  of  day. 

If,  then,  evolution  reaches  its  inglorious  climax  in  the 
dread  outlook  of  despair,  as  above  presented  in  the  words 
of  its  own  advocates,  not  so  is  it  with  Christianity.  Chris¬ 
tians  have  a  better  hope.  We  fall  back  upon  God.  “Un¬ 
derneath  are  the  Everlasting  Arms”  (Deut.  33:27).  And 
the  Word  of  the  Everlasting  God  is  a  Word  of  truth; 
provably  so  in  many  ways.  “Thy  Word  is  truth”  (Jn. 
17:17).  And  with  the  hopeless  and  hapless  doctrine  of 
disconsolate  dismalness  presented  by  evolution’s  advocates, 
we  are  not  ashamed  to  place  in  superior  comparison  the 
glad  and  sensible  telic  movement  and  purposeful  vision 
of  Christianity — which  thing  we  now  proceed  to  do. 

The  Biblical  Outlook 

( 1 )  God  a  Being  of  purpose.— If  from  the  evolutional 
standpoint  the  universe  is  moving  on  aimlessly  and  pur¬ 
poselessly  to  certain  wreck  and  irrecoverable  ruin,  not  so 
is  it  from  the  Chrstian  standpoint.  For  the  Christian’s 
God,  the  one  true  God,  is  not  an  aimless,  purposeless 
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Being.  He  is  a  God  of  purpose.  We  read  of  "the  pur¬ 
pose  of  him  who  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of 
his  own  will”  {Eph.  1:11).  Though  the  particular  thought 
of  the  text  and  context  is  that  of  the  working  out  of  sal¬ 
vation  through  Christ,  yet  this  specific  utterance  is  all- 
comprehensive.  It  refers  to  the  universality  of  divine 
agency  as  operative  according  to  the  divine  pre-deter¬ 
mination. 

In  harmony  with  this  thought,  we  observe  that  in  the 
Old  Testament  God  speaks  through  his  prophet.  This 
same  purposeful  God  does,  for  the  benefit  of  his  chosen 
people  and  of  mankind  generally,  fling  a  challenge  to  the 
false  gods  and  their  deluded  devotees.  Thus:  "Produce 
your  cause,  saith  Jehovah;  bring  forth  your  strong  reasons, 
saith  the  King  of  Jacob.  Let  them  bring  them  forth,  and 
declare  unto  us  what  shall  happen;  declare  ye  the  former 
things,  what  they  are,  that  we  may  consider  them,  and 
know  the  latter  end  of  them;  or  show  us  things  to  come. 
Declare  the  things  that  are  to  come  hereafter,  that  we  may 
know  that  ye  are  gods,”  etc.  {Isa.  41:21fF.).  "Thus  saith 
Jehovah.  ...  I  am  the  first,  and  I  am  the  last,  and  be¬ 
sides  me  there  is  no  God.  And  who,  as  I,  shall  call,  and 
shall  declare  it,  and  set  it  in  order  for  me,  since  I  establish¬ 
ed  the  ancient  people?  and  the  things  that  are  coming, 
and  that  shall  come  to  pass,  let  them  declare"  ((44:6,  7). 
"They  have  no  knowledge  that  carry  the  wood  of  their 
graven  image,  and  pray  unto  a  god  that  cannot  save.  De¬ 
clare  ye,  and  bring  it  forth;  yea,  let  them  take  counsel 
together;  who  hath  showed  this  from  ancient  time?  who 
hath  declared  it  from  of  old?  have  not  I,  Jehovah?  and 
there  is  no  God  else  besides  me,  a  just  God  and  a  Savior; 
there  is  none  besides  me.  Look  unto  me  and  be  ye  saved, 
all  the  ends  of  the  earth;  for  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none 
else.  By  myself  have  I  sworn,  the  word  is  gone  forth 
from  my  mouth  in  righteousness,  and  shall  not  return, 
that  unto  me  every  knee  shall  bow,  every  tongue  shall 
swear”  (45:20-23).  "Remember  this,  and  show  your¬ 
selves  men;  bring  it  again  to  mind,  O  ye  transgressors. 
Remember  the  former  things  of  old;  for  I  am  God.  and 
there  is  none  else;  I  am  God.  and  there  is  none  like  me; 
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declaring  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  from  ancient 
times  things  that  are  not  yet  done;  saying.  My  counsel 
shall  stand,  and  I  will  do  all  my  pleasure"  (46:8'*10). 

In  all  this,  one  main  idea  may  be  said  to  stand  con^ 
spicuously  forth.  While  false  gods  (and.  we  may  add. 
false  systems)  cannot  even  read  the  past  accurately  (and 
certainly  are  utterly  unable  to  foresee  and  forecast  the 
future),  yet  the  great  God  and  Creator  of  all  stands  forth 
in  his  oneness  of  divine  being,  infinite  in  knowledge  and 
power,  and  as  One  to  whom  past  and  present  alike  proffer 
no  problems.  He  is  Sovereign  of  all.  His  all-knowledge 
looks  adown  the  ages  to  the  very  consummation.  His  telic 
intent  ever  operates  effectually  thereto.  In  this  and  in 
other  ways  does  he  show  himself  Lord  of  all.  of  past, 
present  and  future.  One  who  looks  with  efficient  and  be¬ 
nignant  purpose  toward  the  coming  centuries  and  pre¬ 
declares  things  that  are  yet  to  be. 

God.  then,  does  not  do  things  unknowingly  and  pur¬ 
poselessly.  That  is  left  for  the  godless  schemes  of  men 
to  project.  But  He  has  infinite  intelligence;  and  uses  it. 
He  is  truly  the  Allwise.  Wisely  therefore  he  works, 
purposefully.  To  the  far  future  he  looks  and  makes  pro¬ 
vision  therefor.  Indeed,  he  has  ingrained  his  telic  poten¬ 
tialities  into  the  very  nature  of  things,  has  constituted 
things  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  outcome.  Thus  his 
far-seeing  plans  are  laid  with  teleologic  intent.  Further¬ 
more.  despite  all  seeming  obstacles  and  opposition,  he 
works  things  out  according  to  "the  purpose  of  his  own 
will.”  making  even  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him  (Ps. 
76:10).  Not  only,  therefore,  does  he  see  the  end  from 
the  beginning  and  even  declare  such  end.  but.  as  regards 
his  word  that  has  gone  forth,  he  watches  over  that  word 
to  perform  it  (/er.  1:12). 

We  may  here  interject  that,  to  those  who  by  long 
study  and  patient  research  have  properly  informed  them¬ 
selves  in  prophetic  matters,  numerous  instances  may  be 
seen  wherein  the  plan  of  God  as  previously  announced  in 
his  prophetic  word  has  come  to  actual  historical  accom¬ 
plishment.  And  these  things  confirm  to  candid-minded 
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I  men  their  trust  that,  having  so  far  fulfilled  his  pre-spoken 

word,  God  will  continue  to  fulfil  until  his  final  purposes 
come  to  full  realization.  In  fact,  God  has  so  ordained 
things  that,  in  spite  of  the  sin  of  man  and  the  wrath  of 
devils,  they  move  on  slowly  but  irresistibly  to  their  pre¬ 
destined  goal.  But  before  the  arrival  of  that  devoutly-to- 
be-wished  consummation,  there  are  to  occur  events  of  a 
most  alarming  and  terrible  character.  So  our  next  head¬ 
ing  is:^ — 

(2)  A  Coming  Catastrophe, — Though  here  we  are  to 
give  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  outcome  of  things  as 
biblically  seen  and  as  having  said  outcome  in  reference 
to  Christ,  yet  here,  strangely  enough,  so  far  as  outlook  is 
concerned,  the  paths  of  evolution  and  of  Christianity  for 
a  time  converge;  yes,  actually  come  together.  Here,  tem¬ 
porarily,  their  ideas  walk  amicably  in  company.  For  here 
they  look  for  a  somewhat  similar  event,  though  from  a 
different  viewpoint.  For  if  the  evolutionary  foreview  com¬ 
prehends  a  time  of  coming  cosmic  disaster,  so  likewise 
does  the  Biblical  foreview.  For  in  the  far-seeing  provision 
and  arrangement  of  God,  a  period  of  disaster  is  ordained 
and  foreshown.  It  is  a  disaster  that  shall  smite  man’s 
world  from  equator  to  pole,  from  center  to  circumference. 
It  is  a  shock  so  tremendous,  a  catastrophe  so  complete,  a 
dissolution  so  utter,  that  the  outlook  of  evolutionary  scien¬ 
tists  would  agree  thereto  almost  perfectly  were  it  not  for 
the  Christian  sequence,  for  what  it  is  divinely  purposed  to 
do  beyond  "the  wreck  of  matter  and  the  crash  of  worlds." 

This  idea  of  a  coming  world-dissolution  is  anything  but 
inconspicuous  in  God’s  Holy  Word.  It  is  there  seen  as  a 
prominent  impending  event,  and  is  treated  with  a  remark¬ 
able  consistency  by  the  various  Biblical  writers,  even 
though  those  writers  were  often  widely  separated  in  time, 
place  and  circumstances.  Such  dissolution  is  plainly  a  part 
of  the  divine  plan,  of  God’s  far-seeing  telic  intent.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  that  great  coming  event  is  seen  as  possessing  an 
ethic  as  well  as  a  cosmic  content.  For  it  is  arranged  to 
occur  in  connection  with  the  last  great  day,  the  day  of 
final  judgment,  when  the  destinies  of  mankind  are  to  be 
once  and  eternally  settled;  when  the  returned  Son  of  man 
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shall  judge  the  world  and  reward  every  man  according  to 
his  works.  For  according  to  God’s  Word  and  by  God’s 
pre-arrangement,  the  present  heaven  and  earth  “have  been 
stored  up  for  fire  (or  stored  with  fire),  being  reserved 
against  the  day  of  judgment  and  destruction  of  ungodly 
men”  (2  Pet.  3:7). 

In  Old  Testament  prophecy  there  is  ever  before  us 
“the  day  of  Jehovah.”  This  is  a  time  of  consummation, 
of  divine  visitation,  of  judgment  and  of  deliverance.  Yet 
as  time  passed  and  history  progressed,  as  generations  rose 
and  fell,  that  day  in  its  full  realization  did  not  come.  It 
was  still  a  something  seen  on  the  horizon  of  the  future, 
of  prophecy  fulfillable.  When  we  come  to  the  last  of 
the  Old  Testament  prophetic  writers,  there  is  still  a  point¬ 
ing  forward  to  the  final  stroke  of  the  day  of  God.  As  the 
gospel  dispensation  opens.  New  Testament  prophecy  takes 
up  the  strain  of  that  still  impending  day.  It  re-announces 
it  and  adds  to  it.  It  is  now  the  day  of  the  Lord,  the  day 
of  Christ,  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  day  of  judgment. 
Or,  absolutely  and  particularly,  it  is  the  day,  that  day,  the 
great  day.  To  this  all  things  tend.  Toward  this  all  looks. 
In  it  mortal  history  and  human  destiny  shall  be  summed 
up  and  settled.  Though  the  time  is  long,  drawn  out  be¬ 
yond  expectation  (so  much  so  that  many  will  disbelieve), 
nevertheless  at  last,  after  such  long  waiting,  “the  day  of 
the  Lord  will  come.”  It  comes  at  last  as  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  as  comes  a  thief.  And  in  that  day  “the 
heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the 
elements  shall  be  dissolved  with  fervent  heat,  and  the 
earth  and  the  works  that  are  therein  shall  be  burned  up” 
(2  Pet.  3:8-10).  Thus  that  day  will  come  with  convul¬ 
sion,  with  cosmic  shock  and  cosmic  change,  with  catas¬ 
trophe  terrific  indeed.*  As  said  the  Christ:  “Heaven  and 
earth  shall  pass  away”  (Mat.  24:35). 

(3)  A  Coming  Reconstruction. — But  this  catastrophe 
does  not  result  in  annihilation,  in  the  destruction  of  the 
particles  of  matter  of  which  material  things  are  constituted. 

*Ps.  102:26;  Isa.  24:19f.;  51:6;  Mai.  4:1;  Mk.  13:31;  1  Cor. 
3:13;  7:31;  Heb.  12:25f.;  Rev.  20:11;  20:1. 
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In  that  great  cataclysm,  it  is  "the  fashion  of  this  world 
(that)  passeth  away”  (/  Cor.  7:31);  the  “fashion,”  i.  e., 
schema,  form,  shape,  outward  appearance,  present  phase 
or  arrangement.  But  the  matter  composing  the  world  still 
remains  in  existence.  And  this  is  to  be  re-arranged  into 
a  new  "fashion”  on  a  higher  plane. 

So  we  say:  Dreadful  is  that  day.  Fearful  are  its  doings. 
Destruction  comes  to  things  in  their  present  constitution. 
But  deliverance  is  to  come,  the  deliverance  of  the  long- 
groaning  creation.  For  Christ  is  not  only  Judge.  He  is 
Redeemer  as  well.  And  a  redeemed  world  is  to  be  among 
his  conquests.  Over  it  he  is  to  reign  eternally.  For  when 
the  seventh  apocalyptic  angel  sounds,  then  “the  kingdom 
of  the  world  (the  present  kosmos)  is  (to)  become  the 
kingdom  of  our  Lord,  and  of  his  Christ;  and  he  shall 
reign  for  ever  and  ever”  (Rev.  11:15). 

Reconstruction  is  to  follow  destruction.  Reconstitution 
of  things  cosmic  is  to  follow  the  dissolution  thereof.  Fresh 
heavens  and  earth  eventually  emerge  from  out  the  con- 
flagrant  mass  of  the  old.  A  new  state  of  things  ensues. 
For  God  says:  "Behold,  I  make  all  things  new”  (Rev. 
21:5).  And  it  is  a  renewal  that  so  fully  includes  man’s 
world  that  it  is  re-made  into  a  new  one.  Thus  appear  "a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.”  As  we  read:  "But  (i.  e., 
despite  the  great  cosmic  calamity  contextually  spoken  of), 
according  to  his  promise,  we  look  for  new  heavens  and 
a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness”  (2  Pet. 
3:13).  Huther  remarks  that  by  new  "the  heaven  and  the 
earth  of  the  future  are  distinguished  as  to  their  character 
from  those  of  the  present,  and  prominence  is  given  to 
their  glorifled  condition.” 

Thus  the  storm  passes.  The  quiet  of  eternal  calin 
ensues.  Under  the  smiles  of  heaven  arises  the  new 
creation,  pure,  perfect,  glorious,  forever  fair.  And  the  re¬ 
deemed  are  there,  the  fair  sons  of  that  fair  and  eternal 
scene.  For  then  it  is  that  "the  meek  shall  inherit  the 
earth”  (Mat.  5:5)  and  “the  righteous  shall  shine  forth 
as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father”  (13:43).  Then 
it  is  that  the  once  suffering  but  now  glorified  Servant  of 
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Jehovah  (Christ)  “shall  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul  and 
shall  be  satisfied”  (Isa.  53:11). 

We  may  remark  here  that  Saleeby,  in  considering  the 
idea  of  dissolution  as  evolutionally  conclusioned,  noted 
that  such  conclusion  “bears  the  inevitable  implication  that 
to  this  strictly  finite  process  there  must  have  been  a  be¬ 
ginning.”  To  this  we  agree,  though,  perhaps,  in  a  way 
not  intended  by  him.  For  we  say:  “In  the  beginning 
GOD.”  And  we  say  also:  In  the  end  GOD. 

Moreover,  God  has,  as  we  have  seen,  that  which  evo¬ 
lution  has  not,  viz.,  a  “compensatory  process.”  This  is 
a  divine  process  for  the  renewal  of  things,  the  making  of 
“all  things  new.”  This  in  Scrpture  is  termed  “the  regener¬ 
ation”  (Mat.  19:28)  or  “the  restitution  of  all  things” 
(Acts.  3:21).  The  catastrophe,  awful  though  it  is,  is  not 
the  last  act  of  the  divine  drama.  For  it  leads  on  to  abiding 
betterment  in  a  permanent  renovation  that  shall  leave  a 
clean  and  sinless  world  for  the  eternal  occupancy  of  the 
saved.  Thus,  though  a  mighty  cosmic  change  is  to  be 
enacted,  a  stupendous  transformation  to  ensue:  though 
tremendous  cosmic  forces  will  be  let  loose  and  will,  for  a 
time,  have  free  play:  though  mighty  world-energies  will 
operate  with  violence  unrealizable,  and  elemental  war  will 
wage:  yet  not  so  forever.  After  the  war,  peace:  after 
gigantic  disturbance,  quietude:  after  chaos,  cosmos.  Out 
of  the  awful  confusion  rises  the  new  creation  in  matchless 
beauty  and  endless  glory.  In  the  words  of  Moll:  “The 
kingdom  of  nature  is  destined,  through  the  kingdom  of 
grace,  to  be  transformed  and  exalted  into  the  kingdom  of 
glory.” 

Such,  as  regards  our  world,  is  the  divine  intent.  The 
far-penetrating  wisdom  of  God  made  no  provision  for  leav¬ 
ing  things  an  eternal  wreck.  Instead,  it  is  the  divine  pur¬ 
pose  to  reconstruct  things  on  a  vast  scale  in  endless  har¬ 
mony  and  in  perfect  beauty. 

It  is  certain  that  divinely  directed  Christianity  offers 
better  (and  surer)  things  than  does  non-directed  evolution. 


WERE  THE  BIBLICAL  WRITERS  BORROWERS? 
By  Professor  Leander  S.  Keyser,  D.D. 

HAMMA  DIVINITY  SCHOOL,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

This  is  the  claim  of  the  liberalistic  school  of  critics  and 
theologians,  namely,  that  the  writers  of  the  Bible  bor¬ 
rowed  much  of  their  material  from  pagan  sources.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  these  contestants  maintain  that  the  writer  of  the 
early  chapters  of  Genesis  captured  from  the  Babylonian 
stories  of  the  creation,  the  fall  and  the  flood,  the  chief 
events  which  he  records  in  his  own  narrative. 

Now,  it  is  our  purpose  in  this  article  to  look  frank¬ 
ly  into  this  matter,  and  to  see  whether  these  things  are 
so,  and  whether  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  them  to  be  so. 
We  shall  not  go  into  any  extensive  or  intensive  research 
into  archeology  nor  quote  many  of  the  expert  archeologists, 
allthough  that  might  be  done  with  rare  profit.  We  be¬ 
lieve,  too,  that  such  an  extended  investigation  would 
negative  the  views  of  the  liberalistic  school  on  the  question 
before  us.  Our  present  purpose,  however,  is  merely  to 
examine  the  Babylonian  accounts  of  the  creation,  the  fall 
of  man  and  the  great  deluge  to  see  whether  the  position 
of  the  liberalistic  school  is  based  on  solid  ground  or  not. 
For  this  purpose  we  shall  make  use  of  the  translations 
of  the  Babylonian  accounts  of  the  said  events  as  they  are 
given  in  Professor  George  A.  Barton’s  valuable  book, 
“Archeology  and  the  Bible.” 

The  First  Babylonian  Epic  of  Creation 

We  shall  begin  by  examining  the  first  Babylonian  ac¬ 
count  of  creation  as  it  is  set  forth  in  Dr.  Barton’s  book 
(pp.  235fF.).  We  shall  not  in  every  case  ask  the  printer 
to  set  up  these  quotations  in  poetic  form,  but  in  some  cases 
in  common  prose  style,  taking  care,  however,  to  be  ac¬ 
curate.  This  pagan  epic  begins  in  this  way: 

“Time  was  when  above,  heaven  was  not  named;  below 
to  the  earth  no  name  was  given.  Then  the  primeval 
Abyss,  their  begetter,  the  roaring  sea  who  bore  them, — 
their  waters  together  were  mingled;  no  field  had  been 
formed,  no  marsh-land  seen.” 
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It  certainly  is  worth  while  to  stop  here  for  purposes  of 
comparison.  In  the  very  beginning  of  this  pagan  epic 
there  is  no  account  of  the  creation  of  the  primordial 
material  of  which  the  universe  is  composed — no  hint  of 
the  Biblical  doctrine  of  creatio  ex  nihilo.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  story  begins  with  assuming  the  existence  of 
heaven  and  earth— only  they  were  “not  named,”  what¬ 
ever  that  may  mean.  But  the  primary  and  previous  ques¬ 
tion  is.  Whence  came  the  heaven  and  the  earth?  The 
Bible  answers  that  question,  thereby  going  back  to  the 
ultimate  reality  of  things;  for  it  says,  “In  the  beginning 
God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.”  The  Biblical 
writer  surely  could  not  have  borrowed  that  statement  from 
the  Babylonian  account  as  here  given.  But  we  quote 
further: 

“Time  was  when  gods  had  not  been  made;  no  name 
was  named,  no  destiny  [determined];  then  were  created 
the  gods  in  the  midst  [of  heaven].” 

The  words  in  brackets  are  missing  from  the  tablet,  and 
are  supplied  by  Dr.  Barton.  Follows,  then,  a  somewhat 
detailed  account  of  the  creation  of  the  gods  as  “the  ages 
multiplied.”  Some  of  their  names  are:  Lakhmu,  Lakhamu, 
Anshar,  Anu,  and  Kishar.  Here  are  a  few  suggestive 
lines: 

“Lakhmu  and  Lakhamu  were  formed  together.  .  .  .  Ages 
multiplied.  Anshar  and  Kishar  were  created,  and  over 
them  .  .  .  Days  were  prolonged;  there  came  forth  Anu, 
their  son.  .  .  .  Anshar  and  Anu  .  .  .  and  the  god  Anu.” 

According  to  the  pagan  story,  therefore,  the  gods  were 
not  existent  from  eternity,  but  were  either  created  or  be¬ 
gotten,  the  myth  does  not  say  by  whom  or  in  what  way. 
How  different  is  the  Biblical  doctrine,  which  teaches  that 
God  is  the  self-existent,  uncreated  divine  Being  from  etern¬ 
ity,  and  is  the  Creator  of  all  finite  and  dependent  existenc¬ 
es!  Could  the  Biblical  writer  have  wrought  out  such  a  high, 
holy  and  rational  doctrine  if  he  had  to  go  to  this  crude 
heathen  story  for  any  material  whatsoever?  Supposing  he 
did  get  his  cue  from  the  pagan  myth,  how  did  he  acquire 
the  wisdom  to  rinse  it  of  all  its  puerile  mythological  and 
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polytheistic  elements,  and  place  it  upon  a  purely  mono¬ 
theistic  basis?  The  Babylonian  story  puts  heaven  and 
earth  first,  then  says  that  the  gods  were  made.  The 
Biblical  writer  places  God  first;  then  the  heavens  and  earth 
came  into  existence  in  the  only  thinkable  way — by  an  act 
of  divine  creation.  Thus  there  is  a  difference,  toto  coelo, 
between  the  two  accounts. 

Note  the  crude  mythology  in  what  follows.  Tiamat, 
the  goddess,  is  the  salt  sea;  Apsu  is  the  water  under  the 
dry  land.  Yet  Apsu  was  “the  begetter  of  the  great  gods.'’ 
He  entered  into  a  cabal  with  Tiamat,  and  “a  plan  they 
formed  against  the  gods  [their  offspring].’’  Then  Apsu 
orated  regarding  the  great  things  he  would  do  to  discomfit 
the  gods.  And  “when  Tiamat  heard  these  words,  she  was 
angry  and  spoke  against  them.  .  .  .  she  raged.  ...  a  curse 
she  let  fall.’’  Of  Apsu  it  is  said,  “He  planned  evil  against 
the  gods,  his  sons.’’ 

Then  follows  a  long  and  wearisome  account  of  the  bit¬ 
ter  feud  between  Tiamat,  with  her  lieutenants,  and  the 
gods  against  whom  she  was  arrayed.  At  one  plac^  the 
story  goes  thus: 

“Tiamat,  when  she  heard  this, 

Was  like  one  possessed;  she  lost  her  reason. 

Tiamat  cried  out  vehemently  with  loud  voice; 

Like  roots  divided  in  twain,  her  legs  trembled; 

She  uttered  an  incantation,  she  cast  a  charm.” 

But  all  her  rage  and  frantic  efforts  were  unavailing, 
for  this  is  what  happened  to  the  furious  goddess  as  the 
battle  went  on: 

The  lord  [Marduk]  spread  out  his  net  and  enclosed  her. 

The  evil  wind  from  behind  he  thrust  in  her  face. 

As  Tiamat  opened  her  mouth  to  its  full  extent. 

The  evil  wind  he  drove  in,  so  that  her  lips  could  not  close. 

With  the  mighty  winds  he  filled  her  belly; 

Her  courage  was  taken  away  and  she  opened  her  mouth. 

He  let  fall  the  spear,  he  burst  open  her  belly; 

He  cut  through  her  inward  parts,  he  pierced  her  heart ; 

He  bound  her  and  her  life  destroyed; 

Her  body  he  east  down;  upon  it  he  stood. 
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Tiamat  being  slain,  her  army  was  broken  up,  her  hosts 
were  scattered  and  finally  destroyed  by  the  ruthless  foe. 
Then  Marduk  turned  his  attention  to  Tiamat’s  body.  He 
trod  upon  her  feet;  he  crushed  her  head;  he  cut  through 
her  veins;  “he  caused  the  north  wind  to  bear  it  to  secret 
places.”  Then  this  occurred: 

Then  the  lord  rested;  he  gazed  upon  her  body. 

The  flesh  of  the  monster  he  divided ;  he  formed  a  cunning  plan : 

He  split  her  open  like  a  flat  fish  into  two  halves. 

One  half  of  her  he  established  and  made  a  covering  of  the  heavens.” 

Surely  the  parallelisms  between  such  a  narrative  and 
that  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  are  very  remote.  They 
hardly  suggest  a  common  origin.  The  very  spirit  of  the 
pagan  story  is  different  from  that  of  the  Bible.  Besides, 
the  former  is  utterly  opposed  to  any  science  that  is  worthy 
of  the  name.  It  is  also  full  of  absurdities,  while  the  Biblical 
story  is  calm,  poised  and  sane,  and  can  be  harmonized 
with  all  the  outstanding  verified  results  of  scientific  in¬ 
vestigation. 


Another  Babylonian  Story 

Dr.  Barton  gives  a  translation  of  part  of  another  Baby¬ 
lonian  account  of  the  creation.  This  translation  was  made 
from  cuneiform  texts  on  Babylonian  tablets  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  We  quote  the  first  few  lines  so  that  the 
reader  may  see  at  once  its  contrast  with  the  Biblical 
account: 

A  holy  house,  a  house  of  the  gods,  in  a  holy  place 
had  not  been  made; 

No  reed  had  sprung  up,  no  tree  had  been  created. 

No  brick  had  been  made,  no  foundation  had  been  built. 

No  house  had  been  constructed,  no  city  had  been  built. 

In  the  first  line  it  is  seen  that  this  narrative  is  polythe¬ 
istic.  If  the  Biblical  writer  borrowed  from  this  account, 
how  did  he  manage  to  make  his  account  monotheistic?  If 
it  should  be  said  that  God  inspired  him  to  eliminate  from 
the  pagan  story  all  its  polytheistic  elements,  we  reply  that 
it  is  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  God  inspired  him 
directly  to  write  the  true  history  of  the  creation  without 
going  to  corrupt  and  erroneous  heathen  sources  at  all. 
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In  this  tablet  there  is  no  clear  statement  of  the  basic 
doctrine  of  creation  ejc  nihilo.  After  the  first  line,  the  next 
hint  of  any  god  comes  in  the  thirteenth  line,  where  it  is 
said  that  “the  god  Lugal-dul-azaga  abode”  in  Esagila,  “in 
the  midst  of  the  deep.”  Then  in  the  fifteenth  line  we 
read:  “The  gods  and  the  Anunaki  he  made  at  one  time.” 
So  it  would  seem  that  the  god  with  the  long  name  men- 
tioned  above  made  the  other  gods.  Does  that  sound  like 
the  Genesis  narrative? 

Suddenly  (line  17),  without  any  introduction,  Marduk 
is  mentioned.  How  he  came  to  be,  the  story  teller  does 
not  say;  but  perhaps  he  was  one  of  the  gods  made  by 
Lugal-dul-azaga.  Then  Marduk  did  something  that,  we 
admit  frankly,  is  somewhat  significant  in  spite  of  its  ab¬ 
surd  elements: 

“Marduk  bound  a  structure  of  reeds  upon  the  face  of 
the  waters; 

He  formed  dust,  he  poured  it  out  beside  the  reed 
structure 

To  cause  the  gods  to  dwell  in  the  habitation  of  their  desire. 

He  formed  mankind. 

The  goddess  Aruru  with  him  created  mankind. 

Cattle  of  the  field,  in  whom  is  the  breath  of  life,  he  created.” 

The  absurd  factors  here  are  evident.  Obviously  the 
myth-maker  did  not  make  much  effort  to  tell  a  consistent 
story.  Marduk  bound  a  reed  structure  upon  the  face  of 
the  waters;  but  the  reeds  and  grasses  were  created  after¬ 
ward  (see  line  25).  Besides,  what  good  would  it  have 
done  to  form  dust  and  pour  it  out  beside  the  reed-struc¬ 
ture?  It  would  all  wash  away  or  be  dissolved.  Then 
there  is  the  polytheistic  addition  that  the  goddess  Anunu 
helped  Marduk  in  creating  mankind. 

However,  the  significant  factor  here  is  the  statement 
that  Marduk  created  or  formed  mankind.  Who  can  say 
but  that  this  truth  is  a  slender  beam  of  verity  that  shone 
down  through  the  centuries  from  the  beginning  of  the 
human  race,  and,  by  the  well-known  law  of  degeneration, 
got  mixed  up  with  a  lot  of  crude  mythological  elements? 
In  the  Bible  we  have  the  true  account;  in  the  pagan  stories 
we  have  accounts  that  have  been  corrupted  and  inlaid 
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with  mythology  and  superstition  and  the  unbridled  imagi¬ 
nation  of  legend-makers. 

The  Adapa  Myth  and  the  Fall  of  Man 

This  myth  is  very  interesting.  It  seems  to  prove  that 
a  tradition  of  a  primitive  state  of  innocence  and  a  subse¬ 
quent  fall  of  mankind  had  come  down  to  the  Babylonians. 
It  had  become  grossly  perverted,  as  is  always  the  case 
where  divine  providence  does  not  guide  and  control  the 
course  of  tradition.  The  view  of  Dr.  Barton,  who  was 
something  of  a  modernist,  is  worth  reciting.  After  point¬ 
ing  out  some  similarities  between  the  Genesis  and  Baby¬ 
lonian  accounts  of  the  fall  of  man,  he  says  (261): 

"An  increasing  number  of  modern  scholars  regard  the 
Babylonian  story  as  an  earlier  form  of  a  narrative  which 
the  Hebrew  writers  took  and  purified.  Others  hold  that 
it  is  a  somewhat  degenerate  form  of  the  Biblical  narrative. 
In  any  event,  the  Babylonian  story  proves  the  Biblical 
conceptions  to  be  ancient,  and,  by  its  contrast  to  that 
of  Genesis,  it  exhibits  the  dignity  and  religious  value  of 
the  Biblical  narrative.  In  the  Babylonian  myth,  the  gods, 
Ea  and  Anu,  are  divided  and  work  at  cross  purposes;  Ea 
tells  a  falsehood  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  Genesis,  while 
it  represents  Jehovah  as  feeling  and  acting  in  a  much  more 
human  way  than  some  parts  of  the  Bible  do,  still  portrays 
Him  as  a  consistently  righteous,  omnipotent  God,  who  de¬ 
mands  obedience,  and  whose  punishments  are  the  reason¬ 
able  recompense  for  transgressions.  The  superiority  of  the 
Old  Testament  stands  out  in  striking  contrast.” 

In  the  first  sentence  of  this  quotation  Dr.  Barton  says 
that  "an  increasing  number  of  scholars  regard  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  story  as  an  earlier  form  of  a  narrative  which  the 
Hebrew  writer  took  and  purified.”  This  is  the  liberalistic 
view.  Does  it  seem  to  be  reasonable?  If  the  Hebrew 
writer  "took”  the  pagan  legend,  what  led  and  enabled 
him  to  "purify”  it?  If  he  had  to  go  to  a  heathen  myth  like 
this  one  for  any  of  his  facts,  he  would  hardly  have  been 
sufficiently  enlightened  to  tell  the  truth  about  the  origin 
of  mankind.  The  next  sentence  in  the  above  quotation 
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comes  much  nearer  the  evangelical  view,  and  is  a  much 
more  rational  one.  We  may  not  contend  that  the  pagan 
story  is  “a  somewhat  degenerate  form  of  the  Biblical 
narrative,"  but  we  can  at  last  hold  that  it  is  a  corrupted 
form  of  the  tradition  that  had  come  down  to  the  Baby¬ 
lonians  at  the  time  of  the  myth-making.  It  is  reasonable 
to  say  that,  if  God  had  not  revealed  the  truth  to  the 
Biblical  writers,  and  guided  them  and  others  in  its  trans¬ 
mission  from  age  to  age,  they,  too,  would  have  inlaid  it 
with  all  kinds  of  myths  and  errors. 

When  we  come  to  read  the  Adapa  story,  we  find  no 
telling  analogies  between  it  and  the  Biblical  account  of 
the  fall  of  man.  The  following  outstanding  details  are 
all  missing:  the  Edenic  garden,  the  tree  of  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil,  the  subtile  serpent,  the  command  of  God 
to  refrain  from  eating  of  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree, 
the  presence  of  Eve,  the  contest  in  Eve’s  mind,  the  hiding 
of  the  guilty  pair  as  God  approached,  the  just  punishment 
inflicted  on  all  the  guilty  parties,  the  curse  that  fell  upon 
the  natural  realm,  and  the  promise  of  the  Seed  of  the 
woman  who  should  bruise  the  serpent’s  head.  Indeed, 
the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  Adapa  story  is  mythological, 
and  the  incidents  depicted  are  as  bizarre  as  they  are 
unreal.  Indeed,  except  as  an  antiquarian  curiosity,  the 
story  is  not  worth  rehearsing.  Adapa’s  offense  was  that, 
when  a  storm  capsized  his  boat  and  threw  him  into  the 
sea,  he  lost  his  temper  and  “broke  the  wing  of  the  south 
wind.”  Afterward,  when  he  was  summoned  before  Anu, 
the  king  (that  is,  one  of  the  gods),  he  refused  to  "eat  of 
the  food  of  life  and  drink  of  the  water  of  life."  For 
these  offenses  he  was  terribly  punished.  Where  is  the 
parallelism? 


The  Gilgamesh  Epic 

In  this  poem  we  have  the  Babylonian  story  of  a  great 
flood.  There  are  a  number  of  “homologies”  (as  the  evo¬ 
lutionists  would  say)  between  this  narrative  and  that  of 
Genesis  which  must  be  taken  into  account.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  marks  of  similarity:  a  great  flood,  a  divine  revel¬ 
ation  to  the  hero  of  its  coming,  the  building  and  launching 
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of  a  ship,  the  saving  of  the  hero  and  some  others,  the 
sending  out  of  birds  from  the  ark,  the  resting  of  the  ship 
on  a  mountain,  a  sacrifice  after  the  disembarkation,  and 
the  intimation  that  no  such  a  deluge  should  again  destroy 
the  earth.  Perhaps  the  closest  analogue  to  the  Biblical 
narrative  is  the  account  of  the  birds  sent  out  from  the  ark: 

When  the  seventh  day  approached, 

I  brought  out  a  dove  and  let  her  go; 

The  dove  went  out  and  returned; 

There  was  no  resting  place  and  she  came  back. 

I  brought  out  a  swallow  and  let  her  go; 

The  swallow  went  out  and  returned; 

There  was  no  resting  place  and  it  came  back. 

I  brought  out  a  raven  and  let  it  go; 

The  raven  went  out ;  the  diminution  of  the  water  it  saw ; 

It  alighted,  it  waded  about,  it  croaked,  it  did  not 
come  back. 

Here  seems  to  be  enough  of  an  agreement  to  indicate 
that  the  pagan  and  Biblical  accounts  may  have  come  from 
the  same  source — namely,  the  true  original  history  of  the 
Noachian  deluge.  Yet  even  here  a  marked  difFernce 
occurs  which  indicates  how  tradition  and  legend-making 
ever  modify  a  true  story.  In  the  Biblical  account  Noah 
first  sent  out  a  raven,  which  “went  forth  to  and  fro  until 
the  waters  were  dried  up  from  off  the  earth.”  Then  he 
sent  out  a  dove  three  times  and  the  last  time  it  did  not 
return.  The  second  time  the  dove  brought  back  an  olive 
leaf  in  its  beak. 

However,  while  the  analogies  between  the  pagan  and 
Biblical  stories  are  incidental  and  unimportant,  the  differ¬ 
ences  are  of  a  fundamental  character.  Even  Dr.  Barton 
is  forced  to  make  the  following  statements  (p.  277):  “The 
Babylonian  story,  fascinating  though  it  is,  has  a  concep¬ 
tion  of  deity  in  strong  contrast  with  the  dignity  of  the 
Biblical  monotheism.  The  Babylonian  gods  disagree;  they 
blame  each  other;  they  crouch  with  fear  like  dogs;  they 
come  swarming  about  the  sacrifice  like  hungry  flies! 
Nothing  could  more  strikingly  illustrate  the  inspiration  of 
the  Biblical  story  than  to  measure  it  against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  this  Babylonian  poem,  which  is  clearly  a  variant 
version  of  it.” 
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The  Babylonian  story  is  far  from  “fascinating”.  It  is 
weighted  with  polytheism  and  bears  every  sign-manual  of 
childish  mythology.  Even  the  composer  could  hardly  have 
seriously  believed  that  he  was  reciting  a  true  story,  but 
perhaps  only  meant  to  collect  the  legends  that  were  extant 
and  put  them  in  poetical  form.  “The  decision  of  the  gods 
to  thee  I  will  relate,”  said  Utnapishtim  to  Gilgamesh. 
“Their  hearts  prompted  them — the  great  gods^ — to  make  a 
deluge.”  And  why?  Because  there  was  a  feud  between 
the  gods,  Ea  and  Enlil.  There  is  no  hint  that  the  cause 
of  the  flood  was  the  wickedness  of  the  people  of  the  earth; 
indeed,  the  ethical  and  spiritual  elements  do  not  enter  into 
the  pagan  story  at  all.  The  flood  came  because  some  of 
the  gods  had  a  fall-out.  Here  the  variance  between  the 
Bible  story  and  the  pagan  myth  is  abysmal.  Note  how 
the  heathen  deities  deported  themselves  during  the  great 
storm  and  inundation: 

“The  gods  were  frightened  at  the  deluge; 

They  fled,  they  climbed  to  the  highest  heaven; 

The  gods  crouched  like  dogs ;  they  lay  down  by  the  walls. 

Ishtar  cried  like  a  woman  in  travail; 

Wailed  the  queen  of  the  gods  with  her  beautiful  voice 

Then  follows  the  reason  why  she  wailed:  it  was  because 
of  the  great  destruction  that  she  herself  had  brought  about. 

The  gods  along  with  Anunnaki  wept  with  her; 

The  gods  bowed;  sat  as  they  wept; 

Closed  were  their  lips;  [silent  their]  assembly. 

That  was  very  dignifled  behavior  for  gods!  After  the 
flood  had  subsided,  Utnapishtim  offered  a  sacrifice  for  his 
deliverance,  and  then  the  gods  indulged  in  more  conduct 
that  was  far  from  seemly: 

The  gods  smelled  the  savor; 

The  gods  smelled  the  sweet  savor; 

The  gods  above  the  sacrificer  collected  like  flies. 

The  poem  closes  with  the  promise  of  a  reward  to 
Utnapishtim,  the  Babylonian  representative  of  the  Biblical 
Noah.  The  god  Ea  said  to  him: 
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“In  former  time  Utnapishtim  was  a  man; 

Now  let  Utnapishtim  and  his  wife  be  like  gods — even  like  us ; 
Let  Utnapishtim  dwell  afar  off  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivers!” 
He  took  me  and  caused  me  to  dwell  afar  off  at  the  mouth 
of  the  rivers. 


Thus  endeth  the  Gilgamesh  epic  of  the  flood!  Is  it  at 
all  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  Biblical  historian  needed 
to  go  to  such  a  source  to  collect  any  of  his  material?  We 
think  not.  Many  other  instances  from  the  study  of 
archeology  might  be  treated  in  the  same  way  and  with 
the  same  results.  In  every  case  the  resemblances  may  be 
interpreted  as  showing  that  the  Hebrew  and  pagan  stories 
trace  back  to  a  common  and  true  source;  the  crude  myth¬ 
ological  and  polytheistic  absurdities  spell  a  perverted  re¬ 
cension  of  the  original  true  and  inspired  history.  We  say 
“inspired”  deliberately,  for  we  are  persuaded  that  no  mere 
human  wisdom  could  have  conceived  the  facts  and  indited 
the  narratives  in  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis.  Any  way, 
why  should  any  one  go  a-borrowing  when  he  has  every¬ 
thing  he  needs  right  in  his  own  possession?  If  you  had 
a  first  class  typewriter  of  your  own,  you  would  hardly 
think  of  borrowing  your  neighbor’s  shattered  one. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL  NOTES 


THE  PROPHECY  OF  HOSEA 
By  W.  E.  Crane 

Introduction 

The  plan  of  study  is  simple  and  is  divided  into  four 
main  parts.  These  four  main  divisions  are:  I.  AUTHOR¬ 
SHIP;  II.  PURPOSE;  III.  DATE  OF  COMPOSITION; 
IV.  TEACHINGS.  The  chief  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
last  main  division,  viz.,  TEACHINGS. 

I.  Authorship 

According  to  the  words  of  Chapter  1 : 1  the  Book  of 
Hosea  is  of  dual  Authorship.  .  .  .  Divine  and  Human.  .  .  . 
Jehovah  and  Hosea,  the  son  of  Beeri.  As  to  the  immedi¬ 
ate,  or  human  Authorship  we  are  merely  told  that  it  is  the 
work  of  "Hosea,  the  son  of  Beeri”.  His  home  town  is 
not  mentioned  though  the  detailed  acquaintance  with  the 
geography  and  topography  of  the  country  and  little  known 
towns  of  the  Northern  Kingdom,  as  well  as  the  subject 
of  his  prophecies,  seem  to  point  clearly  to  Northern  Israel 
as  his  native  habitat. 

If  we  search  the  annals  of  history  for  his  family  history 
the  facts  obtainable  are  extremely  meagre.  The  only  other 
mention  of  "Beeri”,  his  father’s  name,  is  found  in  Genesis 
26*:  34.  This  Beeri  of  Genesis  was  the  father  of  Esau’s 
wife,  Judith,  and  he  was  of  the  nation  of  the  Hittites.  The 
name,  Beeri,  according  to  its  etymology,  is  of  Hamitic 
rather  than  Semitic  origin,  and  the  Hittites  were  descend¬ 
ants  of  Heth,  the  second  son  of  Canaan.  Such  is  the 
family  history  of  the  only  other  "Beeri”  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  his  people  were  the  original  settlers  of  the  land  of 
Canaan. 

Though  the  "Beeri”  of  Genesis  lived  some  thousand 
years  before  Hosea’s  time,  it  is  possible  that  the  father  of 
Hosea  was  a  lineal  descendant  and  that  Hosea  was  born 
and  reared  in  that  section  of  Palestine  (the  northern  part) 
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which  was  the  native  home  of  his  forebears.  Though 
merely  speculation  it  is  at  least  an  interesting  possibility. 

Another  interesting  suggestion  is  found  in  the  original 
meaning  of  “Beeri”.  According  to  Dr.  A.  B.  Davidson 
the  root  meaning  is  "Expounder”.  If  there  is  anything 
in  a  name  we  may  well  suppose  that  Hosea’s  talent  for 
"expounding”  God’s  will  was  passed  on  to  him  from  his 
"Expounder”  father,  Beeri. 

If  there  should  be  historical  discoveries  to  support  these 
speculations,  what  a  wealth  of  interest  would  gather  about 
the  prophet  and  his  prophecy.  The  lineal  descendant  of 
the  ancient  family  of  Hittite  settlers,  living  on  the  same 
soil  trod  by  his  forefathers  from  whom  the  land  was  taken 
by  the  first  families  of  Israel  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  A 
most  interesting  and  intensely  fascinating  story  might  find 
its  plot  in  such  romantic  possibilities. 

With  such  scant  facts  on  which  to  build  a  portrait, 
our  prophetic  Author  would  remain  a  mere  name  of  long 
ago.  His  own  name,  however,  is  not  devoid  of  significance 
for  "Hosea”  means  "Jehovah  is  help”.  The  faith-provok¬ 
ing  promise  of  the  Prophet’s  name  is  itself  a  constant  ray 
of  hope  to  a  people  in  the  clutches  of  hopeless  despair. 

But  with  the  tragic  story  of  Hosea’s  sin-blasted  home 
life,  so  graphically  recorded,  we  have  enough  to  portray 
almost  his  very  features.  What  deep  lines  his  sorrow 
must  have  cut  in  his  brow!  But  with  such  constant,  child¬ 
like,  ever-deepening  faith,  the  finger  of  Jehovah  must  have 
smoothed  them  away.  True  love  blighted  by  unchaste  un¬ 
faithfulness  cannot  be  soon  forgotten,  nor  easily  forgiven. 
To  surmount  such  obstacles  is  to  mount  up  toward  God. 
and  indeed  Hosea  was  a  man  of  God. 

II.  Purpose 

The  Purpose  of  the  Book  would  most  naturally  follow 
the  life  of  its  Author,  for  in  this  inspired  volume.  Scribe 
and  Scripture  are  inseparably  related.  The  message  is 
the  heart  experience  of  the  Messenger,  explained  and  ap¬ 
plied  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  When  all  is  said,  the  Book 
of  Hosea  is  but  the  story  of  Jehovah’s  unfailing  love  for 
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an  unfaithful  and  disobedient  lover^ — the  children  of  Israel. 
God’s  purpose  is  clearly  to  bring  about  repentance  on 
the  part  of  adulterous  Israel,  and  reconciliation  to  Himself 
through  the  vivid  experience  and  message  of  Hosea,  the 
son  of  Beeri. 


III.  Date  of  Composition 

The  exact  date  of  composition  is  a  matter  of  elaborate 
discussion  in  the  Bible  dictionaries  and  encyclopaedias,  and 
the  solution  is  probably  impossible  with  our  present  sources 
of  light.  We  shall  merely  add  our  “guess”  to  the  variety 
of  speculations  that  have  been  made,  without  actually 
adding  any  real  contribution  to  the  present  inaccurate 
supply. 

The  first  verse  would  seem  to  settle  the  matter,  for  it 
clearly  states  that  this  “word  of  Jehovah”  came.  .  .  .  “in 
the  days  of  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz  and  Hezekiah  kings  of 
Judah,  and  in  the  days  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Joash, 
king  of  Israel”.  But  a  glance  at  the  records  of  history, 
both  within  and  beyond  the  covers  of  Sacred  Writ,  will 
be  sufficient  to  show  the  student  the  indefiniteness  and 
difficulties  of  determining  the  exact  years  of  Hosea’s 
ministry  recorded  in  the  Book. 

Though  not  impossible,  it  would  seem  that  Hosea’s 
ministry  did  not  extend  from  the  beginning  of  Uzziah’s 
reign  to  the  end  of  Hezekiah’s  reign,  for  this  period  is 
from  fifty-two  to  fifty-five  years  (varying  with  the  dif¬ 
ferent  chronologies)  and  Jeroboam  II.  came  to  the  throne 
of  Israel  prior  to  Uzziah’s  accession  ( perhaps  about 
790  B.  C.).  The  fall  of  the  Northern  Kingdom  came 
in  721  B.  C.  and  Hezekiah  was  still  reigning  in 
Judah.  This  would  be  a  stretch  of  69  years^ — a  rather  im¬ 
probable  length  for  the  ministry  of  any  one  man. 

Examining  the  Book  more  closely,  we  notice  in  Chap¬ 
ter  1:4  that  Jehovah  says:  “yet  a  little  while  and  I  will 
visit  the  blood  of  Jezreel  upon  the  house  of  Jehu.”  Zech- 
ariah  was  the  last  of  the  “house  of  Jehu”  and  he  followed 
Jeroboam  on  the  throne  in  743  B.  C.  Zechariah  reigned 
only  six  months  before  this  part  of  Hosea’s  prophecy  was 
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fulfilled,  hence  Hosea  may  have  begun  his  work  just  a  few 
months  before  the  accession  of  Zechariah  in  743  B.  C. 

As  for  the  closing  date  of  his  ministry.  Chapter  1 :4 
says:  “I  will  cause  the  kingdom  of  the  house  of  Israel  to 
cease.”  The  event  is  yet  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Judah.  (Cf.  2.  Kings  18:10).  The  prophecy  was  there¬ 
fore  written  some  time  between  750  B.  C.  and  721  B.  C. 
This  would  give  approximately  thirty  years  as  the  extent 
of  Hosea’s  ministry. 

IV.  Teachings  of  the  Prophecy  of  Hosea 

With  such  a  wealth  of  doctrine  before  us  it  is  difficult 
to  decide  upon  a  plan  of  treatment  which  will  best  bring 
out  the  lessons  of  the  Book.  The  entire  prophecy  is 
planned  and  written  in  such  a  way  as  to  magnify  and 
glorify  Jehovah’s  attributes  by  placing  them  in  vivid  con¬ 
trast  to  the  life  and  dealings  of  the  children  of  Israel. 
The  difference  between  them  is  of  infinite  proportions, 
but  in  the  utter  blackness  of  Israel’s  night  the  majestic 
glory  of  Jehovah  shines  forth  with  great  intensity. 

To  emphasize  the  sins  of  Israel  depicted  here,  would 
doubtless  tend  to  sooth  our  own  unworthy  consciences,  but 
to  fix  our  eyes  on  Jehovah  is  to  put  us  in  our  proper  atti¬ 
tude  of  utter  unworthiness.  We  cannot  see  His  holiness 
apart  from  sin,  so  well  as  we  can  in  contrast  to  sin.  We 
shall  not,  therefore,  exclude  Hosea’s  picture  of  Israel’s  sin 
entirely,  but  shall  use  it  to  bring  about  a  fair  conception 
of  sin’s  heinousness  as  against  Jehovah’s  holiness.  A 
vision  of  Jehovah  will  affect  us  as  it  did  Isaiah,  and  we 
too  shall  be  led  to  cry  out:  “Woe  is  me!  for  I  am  undone: 
because  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips,  and  I  dwell  in  the 
midst  of  a  people  of  unclean  lips:  for  mine  eyes  have  seen 
the  King,  Jehovah  of  hosts.” 

Through  Hosea’s  message  Jehovah  grips  the  very  heart 
strings.  The  warmth  of  His  love  is  but  emphasized  by 
His  unwavering  justice.  His  patience  is  matched  only  by 
Israel’s  unceasing  disobedience:  and  His  mercy  is  “from 
everlasting  to  everlasting”  unto  all  those  who  will  return 
unto  Him  in  truth. 
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Though  there  are  numerous  valuable  lessons  in  Hosea 
for  us,  we  shall  here  discuss  only  a  few  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  teachings.  From  beginning  to  end  Jehovah’s  match¬ 
less  love  is  shown  forth,  and  it  would  seem  that  all  other 
teachings  of  the  book  are  but  rays  of  this  one  central  sun 
piercing  the  darkness  of  Israel’s  night  of  sin.  In  what  part 
of  Scripture  do  we  have  such  a  vividly  comprehensive 
picture  of  the  many-sided  quality  of  God’s  love?  One 
great  thing  this  Book  does  for  us:  it  makes  us  better  able 
to  comprehend  “what  is  the  breadth,  and  length,  and 
depth,  and  height’’  of  the  Father’s  love  for  sinful  man. 
The  principal  term  used  for  God  is  the  affectionate  term, 
“Husband”,  and  from  first  to  last  the  Divine  effort  is  made 
to  teach  the  quality  of  that  love  as  in  contrast  to  Israel’s 
unfaithfulness  and  apostasy.  Let  us  turn  our  eyes  upon 
the  portrait  with  the  reverent  hope  and  earnest  prayer  that 
His  Spirit  may  lead  us  into  a  richer,  fuller  knowledge 
of  our  God. 

*  *  «  «  * 

How  striking  is  the  divine  blending  of  justice  and  mercy 
in  Jehovah’s  love!  The  Spirit’s  style  is  comparable  to 
constantly  changing  flashes  of  color;  now  the  golden  glow 
of  tender  love;  now  a  flash  of  fiery  justice,  alternating 
incessantly  with  the  mellowness  of  undying  mercy.  The 
cycles  shift  with  such  rapidity  that  to  halt  their  motion  is 
to  mar  the  smoothness  and  destroy  the  harmonious  blend¬ 
ing  of  this  Divine  vision.  As  our  study  is  in  no  sense  apolo¬ 
getic,  we  shall  not  trespass  on  such  sacred  ground  by  using 
the  analytical  method.  For  such  exegetical  treatment  we 
shall  leave  our  reader  to  a  study  of  the  attached  notes 
and  analysis.  We  only  propose  to  state  the  teaching  and 
invite  the  student  to  follow  faithfully  the  Holy  Spirit’s 
guidance  into  the  riches  of  truth  as  he  reads  the  Prophecy 
for  himself. 

As  we  journey  along  we  shall  notice  the  flowers  of 
justice,  mercy  and  patience  beautifully  mingled  and  har¬ 
moniously  blended  with  a  symmetry  and  balance  that 
transcends  the  power  of  description.  Their  beauty,  frag¬ 
rance  and  virgin  purity  stand  forth  with  amazing  bright¬ 
ness  against  the  jet  black  horrors  of  Israel’s  sin. 
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The  Book  opens  with  the  use  of  the  most  shameful  of 
human  figures  of  speech  —  whoredom  and  illegitimacy  ^ 
terms  too  base  even  to  be  used  in  the  presence  of  respect^ 
able  men  and  women.  Such  terms  as  these,  we  shun  even 
in  our  most  secret  thoughts,  as  too  low  and  profane  for 
right-thinking,  truth-loving  men  and  women.  The  fact 
that  the  all-Holy  God  deliberately  chose  such  terms  and 
placed  them  on  the  lips  of  His  prophet,  is  sufficient  cause 
for  most  solemn  consideration. 

Why  should  Jehovah  choose  such  words?  What  pur¬ 
pose  does  this  choice  bring  about?  It  seems  that,  to  Je¬ 
hovah,  the  sins  of  Israel  were  far  more  obscene  and 
heinous  than  are  the  words  to  us.  He  gives  His  reason  for 
so  directing  Hosea’s  life  and  message  in  Chapter  1 :2 — *‘for 
the  land  hath  committed  great  whorendom,  departing  from 
the  Lord.” 

The  contrast  between  Israel’s  unfaithfulness  to  Jehovah 
(spiritual  whoredom)  and  Jehovah’s  faithfulness  is  tre¬ 
mendous.  A  glance  at  Chapter  1 :4  reveals  a  flash  of 
God’s  patience^ — ^‘‘for  yet  a  little  while”^ — ^though  Israel 
long  ago  deserved  the  outpouring  of  Jehovah’s  wrath. 
But  almost  instantly  the  color  deepens  into  justice:  ’’and 
I  will  avenge  the  blood  of  Jezreel  upon  the  house  of  Jehu, 
and  will  cause  to  cease  the  kingdom  of  the  house  of 
Israel.”  Verse  five  completes  the  statement  of  His  im¬ 
pending  justice. 

Over  against  these  flashes  of  Jehovah’s  patience  and 
justice  view  the  blackness  of  Irael’s  sin.  The  historical 
reference  in  Chapter  1:4  to  the  “blood  of  Jezreel”  and 
"the  house  of  Jehu”  is  a  hideous  scene.  Jezreel  was  the 
battle  ground  of  the  nations  of  antiquity.  Its  soil  Wets 
saturated  with  the  blood  of  thousands.  But  the  particular 
reference  to  it  here  is  in  connection  with  the  atrocious 
massacres  of  Jehu  recorded  in  2.  Kings  10.  Unmerciful 
murder  and  bloodshed  were  the  seeds  which  Jehu  planted 
in  that  historic  valley  of  blood.  Look  at  the  scene:  “And 
it  came  to  pass,  when  the  letter  (Jehu’s)  came  to  them 
(the  rulers,  elders  and  guardians  of  Ahab’s  children  in 
Jezreel)  that  they  took  the  king’s  sons,  and  slew  seventy 
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persons,  and  put  their  heads  in  baskets,  and  sent  them 
to  Jezreel.”  The  story  of  horror  continues  in  verses  eleven 
and  twelve:  “So  Jehu  slew  all  that  remained  of  the  house 
of  Ahab  in  Jezreel,  and  all  his  great  men,  and  his  kins¬ 
folks,  and  his  priests,  until  he  left  him  none  remaining." 
Hundreds  of  people  were  slain  in  cold  blood  in  Jezreel 
alone.  And  all  this  because  of  sinful  jealousy  and  pride 
in  the  heart  of  the  nation  which  turned  its  back  on  Je¬ 
hovah  and  demanded  an  earthly  king.  This,  then,  is  the 
lurid  picture  of  this  sin  of  Israel  under  the  reign  of  Jehu. 

Consider  the  patience  of  Jehovah  in  avenging  these 
gruesome  atrocities.  He  had  not  snuffed  the  family  out 
but  had  preserved  Jehu’s  kingly  line  through  four  gen¬ 
erations — a  period  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  years.  How  brightly  shines  His  Divine  mercy  and 
longsuffering  patience  in  the  face  of  wilful  rebellion  and 
shameful  sin. 

A  step  more  and  that  Majestic  Voice  peals  forth  with 
terrible  sternness:  “I  will  no  more  have  mercy  upon  the 
house  of  Israel;  but  I  will  utterly  take  them  away”  (vs.6). 
How  hard  and  unaffectionate  seem  these  words!  There  is 
much  of  firmness  and  exacting  judgment  with  no  hint  of 
mercy  save  a  temporary  withholding  of  His  hand.  Is  this 
love?  Is  this  a  Father’s  devotion?  a  Husband’s  affection? 
Has  He  ceased  His  speaking?  No!  Never!  We  but  in¬ 
terrupted  His  message  in  the  midst  of  a  sentence.  Stay 
a  moment.  Let  Him  speak:  “But  I  will  have  mercy  upon 
the  house  of  Judah,  and  will  save  them  by  Jehovah  their 
God,  and  will  not  save  them  by  bow  ,nor  by  sword,  nor 
by  battle,  by  horses,  nor  by  horsemen." 

It  were  as  if  God’s  very  heart  rebelled  against  such  stern 
utterances,  and  lest  we  should  falsely  conceive  His  nature. 
He  hastens  on  to  show  His  mercy  towards  Judah. 

But  a  flash  of  mercy  cannot  outshine  the  righteous  pur¬ 
pose  of  God’s  true  love.  Almost  as  soon  as  spoken,  the 
clarion  peal  of  offended  justice  cries:  “Ye  are  not  my 
people,  and  I  will  not  be  your  God."  An  adulterous  wife 
or  an  illegitimate  child  little  deserves  the  rich  inheritance 
as  the  people  of  God.  And  indeed  Israel  was  justly  com- 
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pared  to  illegitimate  children.  The  priests,  elders  and 
spiritual  leaders  had  foresaken  Jehovah  and  gone  whoring 
after  heathen  gods — Baal  and  Ashtaroth.  Their  religious 
ceremonies  were  so  licentious  and  sensual  that  to  compare 
the  worshippers  to  adulterers  was  but  to  speak  in  terms  that 
were  literally  true.  Consider  the  heinousness  of  Israel  in 
Jehovah’s  sight.  The  most  sacred  of  human  relation¬ 
ships^ — the  bond  of  matrimony — was  daily  disregarded  and 
deliberately  broken  by  the  lusting  hearts  of  a  reprobate 
people.  So,  both  literally  and  figuratively,  Israel  had 
"committed  whoredom,  departing  from  the  Lord". 

But  more  solemn  and  far-reaching  even  than  this  were 
the  fruits  of  Israel’s  debauchery.  The  sins  of  the  fathers 
had  descended  upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and 
fourth— yes,  and  unto  the  seventh  and  eighth^ — generations. 
The  fathers  ate  wild  grapes  and  the  children’s  teeth  were 
set  on  edge.  The  adulterous  parents  of  Israel  produced 
spiritually  illegitimate  children.  Little  wonder  that  Je¬ 
hovah  cried  out:  “I  will  not  have  mercy  upon  her  children; 
for  they  be  the  children  of  whoredoms." 

“Yet  the  number  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall  be  as  the 
sand  of  the  sea,  which  cannot  be  measured  nor  numbered; 
and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  in  the  place  where  it  was 
said  unto  them.  Ye  are  not  my  people,  there  it  shall  be 
said  unto  them.  Ye  are  the  sons  of  the  living  God”  (vs. 
10).  And  as  if  this  were  too  little  mercy  and  kindness  to 
counterbalance  His  recent  outcries  of  justice,  the  super¬ 
love  of  Jehovah  reaches  on  beyond,  into  the  far-distant 
ages  not  yet  completely  fulfilled.  "Then  shall  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Judah  and  the  children  of  Israel  be  gathered  to¬ 
gether,  and  appoint  themselves  one  head,  and  they  shall 
come  up  out  of  the  land:  for  great  shall  be  the  day  of 
Jezreel."  Such  promises  shall  only  be  fulfilled  when  the 
angel  of  God  shall  cry  with  a  loud  voice  saying:  "Come 
and  gather  yourselves  together  unto  the  supper  of  the 
great  God’’— the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb,  Who  hath 
on  His  vesture,  "a  name  written:  King  of  Kings,  and 
Lord  of  Lord’s".  "Great,  indeed,  shall  be  that  "day  of 
Jezreel”. 
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We  should  miss  a  striking  example  of  contrast  in  lights 
and  shadows  should  we  pass  over  the  section  from  Chap¬ 
ter  2:6  through  Chapter  3:5.  Imagine  a  nation,  or  an 
individual,  such  as  is  pictured  in  this  passage.  There  goes 
Israel,  rushing  with  frivolous  haste  in  pursuit  of  so-called 
“lovers”.  She  has  repeatedly  pursued  them,  for  she  has 
made  beaten  paths  for  her  wretched  feet.  ( Cf .  last 
clause  of  verse  6).  Her  search  has  been  unceasing  and 
her  passion  has  never  been  quenched.  Day  and  night  she 
has  followed  them,  but  her  unchaste  hunger  was  never 
satisfied,  for  she  could  not  “overtake  them”.  All  sense  of 
modesty,  chastity  and  propriety  are  shamelessly  cast  aside, 
and  the  once  pure  and  gentle  virgin  has  become  the 
noxious  and  seeking  harlot.  Self-control  gone,  wild  with 
sensual  lust,  she  must  be  hedged  up  with  thorns  to  stop 
her  contaminating  infiuence  upon  the  surrounding  nations. 
In  her  extremity  and  utter  disappointment  this  sinful  wretch 
decides  that  she  will  return  to  her  first  Husband  — 
Jehovah  —  “for  then  was  it  better  with  me  than  now”.  In 
her  mad  delirium  she  imagined  her  material  blessings  were 
presents  from  her  adulterous  lovers,  and  failed  to  recognize 
Jehovah  as  their  true  Provider.  The  gifts  from  Jehovah 
she  lavished  upon  Baal.  The  very  wool  and  fiax  that 
covered  her  nakedness,  as  well  as  the  corn,  wine,  and  figs 
that  garnished  her  table,  she  attributed  to  Baal,  giving  to 
him  the  worship  and  praise  that  belonged  to  Jehovah.  See 
her  detestable  adornment  as  she  solemnly  worshipped  this 
monstrous  god.  “She  decked  herself  with  her  earrings  and 
her  jewels,  and  she  went  after  her  lovers,  and  forgot  me, 
saith  the  Lord.” 

Divine  justice  must  necessarily  stand  out  in  solemn  dis¬ 
approval  of  such  hideous  conduct.  And  indeed,  the  record 
is  faithful  in  this  particular,  for  intertwined  with  the  record 
of  sin  is  the  ever-present  reward  for  sin.  But,  as  is  the 
Spirit’s  custom,  blazing  judgments  are  interspersed  with 
merciful  promises.  Verse  fourteen  merges  ahead  with: 
“Therefore,  behold,  I  will  allure  her,  and  bring  her  into 
the  wilderness,  and  speak  comfortably  unto  her.”  Je¬ 
hovah  would  not  willingly  make  a  public  example  of 
Israel’s  guilt,  but  would  rather  “allure  her,  and  bring  her 
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into  the  wilderness”  where  no  man  may  see  to  condemn. 
Instead  of  bursting  forth  in  righteous  anger  and  condemn 
nation,  Jehovah  declares  that  He  will  speak  “to  her  heart” 
(speak  comfortably  to  her)  as  a  devoted  huSband  would 
plead  with  his  wife  whom  he  loved  but  who  had  sinned 
against  his  love.  Her  valley  of  sorrow  (Achor)  He  shall 
turn  into  a  “door  of  hope;  and  she  shall  sing  there,  as  in 
the  days  of  her  youth,  and  as  in  the  day  when  she  came 
up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt”.  Could  aught  but  Divine 
patience  and  love  show  such  tenderness  in  forgiveness  and 
restoration?  Hear  Jehovah  speak:  “And  it  shall  be  at 
that  day,  saith  Jehovah,  that  thou  shalt  call  me  ‘My 
Husband’;  and  shalt  call  me  no  more,  ‘My  Master’  ”. 

Were  these  enough  enticements  to  show  His  perfect 
love  the  Spirit  would  have  stopped  the  writer’s  pen  and 
passed  on  to  other  themes.  But  Jehovah  is  thorough  in- 
His  dealings  with  man.  To  speak  comfort  to  Israel's 
heart  and  grant  her  the  privilege  of  calling  Him  her 
Husband  is  not  sufficient,  nor  would  it  long  continue.  So 
long  as  unclean  thoughts  and  sinful  memories  remain  with 
her  she  can  not  be  faithful  to  the  end.  Jehovah,  there¬ 
fore,  declares  that  He  “will  take  away  the  names  of  Baalim 
out  of  her  mouth,  and  they  shall  no  more  be  remembered 
by  their  name.” 

Nor  will  Jehovah  neglect  to  provide  for  the  material 
protection  of  His  people,  but  He  will  “make  a  covenant 
for  them  with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  with  the  fowls 
of  heaven,  and  with  the  creeping  things  of  the  ground: 
and  I  will  break  the  bow  and  the  sword  and  the  battle 
out  of  the  earth,  and  will  make  them  to  lie  down  safely.” 

Even  the  bond  of  marriage  reunion  will  be  an  ever¬ 
lasting  bond  that  shall  never  be  broken.  Jehovah’s  re¬ 
demption  is  not  for  a  day,  nor  a  week,  nor  a  month,  but 
“forever”.  Neither  will  that  restoration  be  endangered  by 
man’s  weakness  and  human  fickleness,  for  Jehovah’s  bands 
are  ties  of  righteousness,  justice,  lovingkindness,  mercy 
and  faithfulness.  The  people  of  God  shall  not  be  moved 
for  no  one  can  “pluck  them”  out  of  His  hand.  (Cf.  2:19,20). 
“In  that  day”  Jehovah  promises  to  shower  the  blessings. 
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so  long  desired,  upon  His  redeemed  people.  They  shall 
grow  and  prosper,  obtain  mercy  and  an  inheritance  be¬ 
cause  it  is  Jehovah  Who  shall  then  “plant”  them  in  the 
earth. 

But  the  day  of  perfect  restoration  is  postponed  until 
after  a  period  of  solitary  probation.  The  third  Chapter 
leads  us  on  through  the  wise  ways  of  God  into  the  final 
restoration  of  Israel  to  Jehovah  in  unending,  sweet  re¬ 
union.  The  people  who  were  once  “afar  off”  from  the 
privileges  of  heart  communion  because  of  sin,  shall — ^after 
their  just  punishment  and  Divine  correction — be  reclaimed 
by  Jehovah,  even  as  the  adulterous  wife  of  Hosea  was 
reclaimed  by  the  Prophet  at  God’s  command.  Jehovah, 
the  just  and  Holy  God,  is  as  truly  the  God  of  unchanging 
love  and  unending  faithfulness.  He  doth  not  willingly 
afflict  His  people,  nor  withhold  from  them  material  bless¬ 
ings  and  earthly  position  and  power.  The  period  of  sepa¬ 
ration  and  loneliness  is  but  a  time  of  probation  to  bring 
about  true  repentance.  Where  He  tears.  He  wholly  mends; 
where  He  casts  off.  He  abundantly  restores.  Such  is  Je¬ 
hovah’s  way  with  sinful  men. 

*  ♦  ★ 

Just  here  let  us  turn  aside  for  a  brief  space  to  notice 
Jeh'ovah’s  methods  of  human  correction  as  taught  in  the 
passage  we  have  just  studied.  Notice  as  we  go,  that  His 
punishments  are  supremely  appropriate  to  the  sins  com¬ 
mitted,  and  that  His  corrective  means  are  infiltrated  with 
tenderness  as  well  as  absolute  justice.  The  Divine  method 
of  instruction  here  is  the  “project”,  or  “demonstration” 
method.  He  selects  Hosea’s  domestic  situation  to  teach 
Hosea  His  way.  Notice  the  words  of  Chapter  2:8-13. 
From  these  we  clearly  discern  the  following  lessons  on 
the  Nature  of  Divine  Punishment: 

1.  Failure  to  recognize  Jehovah  as  the  Giver  of  mater¬ 

ial  blessings  shall  be  punished  by  Divine  with¬ 
drawal  of  these  very  blessings.  Chapter  2:8,  9. 

2.  Spiritual  apostasy  is  punished  by  exposure  of  their 

spiritual  shame  and  disgrace.  Chapter  2:10. 
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3.  The  same  idols  which  are  worshiped  shall  be  utterly 

destroyed.  Chapter  2:11-13. 

Next,  in  2:14-18,  we  discover  Jehovah’s  Method  of 
Correction: 

1.  Jehovah  follows  punishment  with  comforting  entice¬ 

ments.  Chapter  2:14-15. 

2.  Jehovah  removes  even  the  desire  to  worship  aught 

but  the  true  God.  Chapter  2:17. 

3.  Jehovah  provides  for  the  future  safety  of  His  re¬ 

deemed  ones.  Chapter  2:18. 

Thus  we  see  God's  method  of  punishing  sin  and  cor¬ 
recting  the  sinner’s  ways.  Well  might  we  apply  these 
methods  to  our  own  dealings  with  our  children,  our 
subordinates,  and  wayward  sinners  as  we  seek  to  show  the 
Way  of  Life  to  those  who  are  lost  in  the  darkness  of  sin. 

•k  It  h  It 

The  last  ten  Chapters  of  Hosea  but  emphasize  and 
illustrate  these  lessons  suggested  in  the  first  three.  The 
fourth  Chapter  through  the  eighth  verse  of  the  tenth 
Chapter  sets  forth  a  series  of  specific  charges  and  follows 
each  with  a  threat  of  its  appropriate  punishment.  A  de¬ 
tailed  study  of  this  section  (though  impossible  in  the 
present  limited  discussion)  will  richly  reward  all  who 
would  come  to  a  fuller  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
Jehovah’s  methods  with  disobedient  and  rebellious  chil¬ 
dren.  What  more  worth  while  study  could  be  made  by 
our  educators  and  teachers  of  pedagogy,  parents  and 
juvenile  court  workers?  An  infallible  system  of  rewards, 
punishments  and  correction  might  well  have  its  source  in 
the  systematic  and  scholarly  study  of  this  divinely  in¬ 
spired  treatise  in  the  Book  of  Hosea. 

An  example  or  two  will  be  well  worth  our  time  here. 
In  Chapter  four — verse  six  through  ten — the  charge  is 
that  Israel  has  rejected  knowledge  and  refused  to  obey 
God.  The  appropriate  punishment  threatened  is:  Jehovah 
will  reject  Israel,  will  permit  Israel’s  spiritual  ignorance 
to  bring  her  to  shame,  and  will  refuse  Israel  that  spiritual 
food  which  alone  can  save  her  from  spiritual  depletion. 
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Thus  the  headstrong,  rebellious  and  slovenly  Israel  will 
be  brought  to  shame,  disgrace,  need  and  a  real  hungering 
and  thirsting  after  righteousness  which  was  formerly  so 
distasteful  to  her. 

Another  example;  Chapter  8:8-10.  Here  Israel  is  charged 
with  placing  trust  in  the  power  of  Assyria  rather  than  in 
the  power  of  Jehovah.  How  appropriate  the  threatened 
punishment!  In  as  much  as  Israel  has  chosen  to  put  her 
trust  in  the  fickle  power  of  a  sinful  human  nation,  that 
very  power^ — fickle,  human  and  sinful — shall  burden  Israel 
with  the  heavy  arm  of  oppression.  Misplaced  confidence  is 
punished  by  treacherous  oppression  laid  on  by  the  un¬ 
worthy  ally. 

♦  *  *  * 

With  these  two  examples  to  introduce  the  student  to  the 
more  detailed  study  of  how  Jehovah  rewards  according  to 
man’s  deeds,  let  us  turn  back  to  the  main  pathway  from 
which  we  have  digressed.  Once  more  we  find  ourselves 
in  the  highway  of  Jehovah’s  infinite  love  in  dealing  with 
the  sinful  human  race.  As  we  return  to  the  principal 
highway  and  approach  the  end  of  our  hasty  journey 
through  this  Book  of  Hosea,  the  fragrance  and  beauty  of 
Jehovah’s  garden  again  allures  us  on. 

The  blossoms  of  stern  justice  are  seen  less  frequently. 
Their  fiery  flashes  are  now  subdued  by  the  great  abund¬ 
ance  of  the  flowers  of  tender  mercy  and  sovereign  patience. 
The  cries  of  threatening  and  righteous  indignation  have 
given  place  to  the  appealing  gentleness  of  a  Father’s  voice. 
From  Chapter  10:9  to  the  end  of  the  Book  the  voice  of 
stern  justice  is  heard  only  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  verses 
of  Chapter  thirteen,  and  even  then  for  the  purpose  of 
warning.  In  Chapter  eleven,  verses  five  through  seven: 
Chapter  twelve,  verses  seven  through  fourteen;  Chapter 
thirteen,  verses  four  through  six  and  fifteen  through  six¬ 
teen,  Jehovah  warns  Israel  as  a  Father  would  warn  his 
best  beloved  son  in  the  face  of  certain  danger.  But  there 
is  not  the  awful  terror  in  these  warnings  that  we  found  in 
Chapters  four  through  ten,  verse  eight. 
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The  patient  forbearance  of  Jehovah  is  clearly  seen  in 
the  words  (10:9)  “O  Israel,  thou  hast  sinned  from  the 
days  of  Gibeah:  there  they  stood:  the  battle  in  Gibeah 
against  the  children  of  iniquity  did  not  overtake  them." 
Israel,  indeed,  deserved  to  be  overtaken  and  destroyed 
for  their  rebellious  sins,  but  Jehovah,  in  patience,  preserved 
the  sinful  people.  Here  Jehovah  reminds  them  of  His 
patient  forbearance  in  His  purpose  of  leading  Israel  to 
repentance. 

The  appeals  to  right  living  and  faith  in  Jehovah  are 
enough  to  stir  the  hardest  heart,  but  to  add  the  opening 
words  of  Chapter  eleven  is  enough  to  melt  a  heart  of 
granite  as  the  warmth  of  the  summer  sun  melts  the  figure 
of  wax.  The  Father’s  call  of  sympathy,  love  and  hope 
went  out  to  the  helpless  children  of  Egyptian  slavery,  but 
as  God’s  prophets  called,  so  Israel  went  farther  and  farther 
away  into  the  black  forest  of  sin  and  dispair.  The  Father’s 
arms  outstretched  to  save  were  spurned  by  the  Baal-loving, 
Baal-worshipping  people. 

As  if  Jehovah  were  still  determined  to  win  Israel  back. 
He  took  Israel  "by  their  arms",  as  a  Father  takes  the 
arms  of  his  tottering  infant,  and  patiently,  tenderly  taught 
him  to  walk.  When  the  child  of  His  Fatherly  love  was 
sick,  it  was  Jehovah  of  hosts  Who  healed  him.  (11:3). 
Never  did  He  drive  Israel  with  the  scorge  of  a  slave- 
master,  but  ever  He  "drew  them  with  cords  of  a  man, 
with  bands  of  love".  Instead  of  oppressing  them.  He 
"was  to  them  as  they  that  take  off  the  yoke  on  their 
jaws".  When  Israel  was  hungry  it  was  He  who  "laid 
meat  unto  them". 

The  promises  of  protection  and  blessings  of  Chapter 
11:12-12:6  are  conditioned  on  Israel’s  return  to  His  service 
of  mercy,  justice  and  prayer.  How  manifold  are  these 
promises  compared  to  the  sinfulness  of  Israel!  Though 
Jehovah  is  infinite  in  love.  He  is  unwavering  in  His  justice. 
That  He  knows  all  of  Israel’s  wickedness  is  undeniable, 
and  that  He  will  ultimately  punish  unrepented  sin  is  cer¬ 
tain.  He  clearly  points  out  the  root  of  Israel’s  evil— the 
worship  of  Baal  (13:1-3)  and  warns  the  people  of  their 
danger  from  His  righteous  anger.  How  vividly  He  shows 
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His  willingness  to  save:  “O  Israel,  thou  hast  destroyed 
thyself;  but  in  Me  is  thine  help.  I  will  be  thy  king:  where 
is  any  other  that  may  save  thee  in  all  thy  cities?”  Even 
the  grave  shall  lose  its  power,  and  death  cannot  hold 
those  who  put  their  trust  in  Him.  But  except  Israel  re¬ 
pent,  naught  but  destruction  will  prevail. 

The  closing  chapter  of  the  Book  rises  to  the  heights 
of  redeeming  glory.  The  pathway  of  Jehovah’s  love  leads 
into  the  realms  of  eternal  light.  The  only  gate  that  stands 
across  the  sinful  Israel’s  way  is  Israel’s  unwillingness  to 
repent  and  confess  all  her  sins.  The  gateway  to  heaven’s 
glory  is  the  portal  of  human  repentance  and  heart  con¬ 
fession.  Just  within  the  gate  ever  stands  the  loving  Father, 
the  once-deserted  Husband.  His  arms  outstretched  are 
eager  to  "heal  their  backsliding”  and  "love  them  freely”. 
If  Israel  will  enter  in,  Jehovah  "will  be  as  the  dew  unto 
Israel:  he  shall  grow  as  the  lily,  and  cast  forth  his  roots 
as  Lebanon.  His  branches  shall  spread,  and  his  beauty 
shall  be  as  the  olive  tree,  and  his  smell  as  Lebanon.” 

But  transcending  the  blessedness  of  receiving  a  blessing, 
Israel  shall  find  his  supremest  joy  in  the  blessing  he  shall 
be  to  other  nations  and  peoples,  kindreds  and  tongues  who 
shall  find  spiritual  refreshment  under  the  shadow  of  his 
branches.  The  restored  Israel  shall  become  the  salvation 
of  the  nations.  His  fragrance  "shall  be  as  the  wine  of 
Lebanon”. 

No  more  shall  Israel’s  heart  desire  the  idols  of  former 
years.  Never  again  shall  the  wife  go  whoring  after  other 
"lovers”  and  desert  her  patient  and  loving  Husband.  No 
more  shall  she  bring  forth  illegitimate  children  of  her 
spiritual  adulteries.  Her  adornment  shall  be  in  "modest 
apparel,  with  shamefacedness  and  sobriety;  not  with  broid- 
ed  hair,  or  gold,  or  pearls,  or  costly  array;  but  (which 
becometh  women  professing  godliness)  with  good  works”, 
as  "a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband”,  for  she  shall  be  a 
"new  creation”^ — "a  green  fir  tree”^ — receiving  her  fruit 
from  the  Source  of  all  life — Jehovah  of  hosts. 

“Who  is  wise,  and  he  shall  understand  these  things, 
for  the  ways  of  the  Lord  are  right,  and  the  just  shall  walk 
in  them:  but  the  transgressors  shall  fall  therein.” 
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THE  ROCKEFELLER  McCORMlCK 
NEW  TESTAMENT 

Byzantine  art  in  America  was  notably  enriched  when 
the  thirteenth  century  illuminated  manuscript  once  owned 
by  Michael  Paleologus,  emperor  of  the  last  Byzantine 
dynasty,  was  purchased  by  the  late  Mrs.  Edith  Rocke¬ 
feller  McCormick  for  her  private  collection  and  loaned  to 
the  New  Testament  Department  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  for  critical  study  and  publication.  It  is  the  most 
lavishly  illustrated  Greek  New  Testament  known  to  exist, 
and  one  of  the  most  important  manuscripts  ever  brought 
to  America.  It  has  been  designated  as  Codex  2400  by 
Professor  Ernest  von  Dobschutz,  but  it  will  undoubtedly 
go  down  in  manuscript  history  from  this  time  on  as  the 
Rockefeller  McCormick  New  Testament,  under  which  title 
a  facsimile  edition  has  just  been  published  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  Press. 

The  work  is  in  three  volumes,  edited  by  Dr.  Edgar  J. 
Goodspeed.  Volume  I  contains  all  of  the  90  miniatures  and 
8  canon  tables  preserved  in  the  original  manuscript,  re¬ 
produced  in  color  facsimile  by  Max  JafFe  of  Vienna,  who 
is  considered  by  many  to  be  the  finest  color  printer  in 
the  world.  Jaffe  has  also  made  color  plates  of  the  two 
splendid  but  ill-matched  metal  covers  which  the  manuscript 
is  believed  to  have  acquired  in  the  16th  century.  Volume 
I  is  accompanied  by  a  43  page  Introduction  by  Dr.  Good- 
speed  giving  the  history  of  the  manuscript  and  the  story 
of  its  discovery  by  him  in  a  Paris  antique  shop  in  1927. 

Volume  II  is  an  exposition  of  the  text  and  scribal  hand 
by  Donald  W.  Riddle,  and  Harold  R.  Willoughby  is  the 
author  of  Volume  III,  a  critical  study  of  the  miniatures, 
bringing  out  the  significance  of  the  manuscript  for  the 
history  of  East  Christian  art,  and  the  iconography  of  the 
New  Testament  scenes.  Professor  Charles  R.  Morey  has 
written  an  introduction  to  Volume  II  surveying  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  style  in  East  Christian  art. 
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The  original  manuscript  is  dated  about  1265,  and  is 
believed  to  have  been  produced  in  the  scriptorium  of  the 
Palace  of  Blashernae  in  Constantinople  by  the  imperial 
scribe  and  a  group  of  artists  at  the  command  of  their 
emperor,  Michael  VIII  Paleologus.  The  manuscript  was 
of  vellum,  including  a  rare  purple  folio,  and  was  illus¬ 
trated  with  approximately  one  hundred  and  thirty-three 
portraits  and  text  scenes  in  gilt  and  brilliant  colors,  ex¬ 
ecuted  in  a  fluid,  expressionistic  manner.  By  reason  of  the 
number  and  scope  of  its  miniatures,  covering  as  they  do 
not  only  the  Gospels  but  the  narrative  of  the  Acts, 
it  makes  a  definite  contribution  to  the  history  of  By¬ 
zantine  art  at  the  very  time  of  the  rise  of  Italian  paint¬ 
ing,  in  the  work  of  Cimabue  and  Giotto,  on  whom,  it  is 
recognized,  the  contemporary  Greek  miniatures  exercised  a 
strong  influence. 

Some  of  these  miniatures  and  the  entire  psalter  section 
have  been  lost  or  stolen  in  the  historic  upheavals  of  the 
centuries,  but  even  in  its  mutilated  state  its  ninety  minia¬ 
tures  rank  it  next  after  the  two  fully  illustrated  gospel 
books  in  the  Laurentian  Library  and  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  in  importance  for  the  study  of  New  Testament 
iconography. 

Dr.  Goodspeed  describes  its  possible  history  as  follows: 

“The  story  of  the  manuscript  was  therefore  probably 
something  like  this:  It  was  written  at  Blachernae,  by  the 
most  accomplished  scribe  in  the  imperial  scriptorium^^the 
writer  of  such  masterpieces  as  Coislin  200  and  Laura  B  26; 
and  it  was  painted  by  the  principal  miniaturists  of  the  im¬ 
perial  atelier.  It  was  deposited  in  the  imperial  library, 
where  it  nevertheless  lost  a  leaf  from  the  beginning  of 
Matthew,  and  another  from  the  early  part  of  Luke,  per¬ 
haps  stolen,  perhaps  rashly  bestowed  by  some  imperial 
owner  upon  an  admiring  guest.  The  text  lost  with  these 
was  restored,  probably  in  the  fourteenth  century  and  at 
Constantinople,  by  the  scribe  B.  The  manuscript  found 
its  way,  probably  after  the  fall  of  the  empire,  into  what  is 
now  Rumania,  losing  more  of  its  painted  pages  in  its 
wanderings.  There,  or  about  that  time,  a  further  effort 
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was  made,  by  scribe  C.  to  replace  the  text  lost  with  some 
of  these.  But  other  losses  followed  and  were  not  re^ 
paired.  The  original  covers  and  the  whole  Psalter  were 
lost,  and  the  manuscript  underwent  a  period  of  neglect 
and  dilapidation. 

“Its  renaissance  began  with  its  inclosure,  very  likely  in 
Walachia,  In  its  present  splendid  covers.  This  was  prob" 
ably  done  by  the  voivode  Alexander;  we  have  seen  that  a 
few  years  later  another  voivode  put  covers  of  silver  gilt 
upon  two  splendid  Gospels  manuscripts  that  he  gave  to 
the  monastery  of  Sucevitza;  evidently  such  covers  were 
then  the  fashion  in  those  regions  for  such  donations.  It 
was  given  by  Alexander  about  1575  to  “the  Savior,” 
possibly  meaning  some  convent  on  Mount  Athos,  and  on 
Athos  it  remained  for  almost  150  years.  At  the  Revolu> 
tion  which  destroyed  the  library  of  Pantocrator,  it  fortun¬ 
ately  escaped,  being  carried  off,  about  1825,  in.  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  times,  and  finding  its  way  to  Anatolia.  There 
perhaps  at  Zileh  it  received  the  cryptic  note  of  B.  K.  in 
1891,  and  thence  passed  in  1910  into  the  possession  of 
Stora  in  Paris,  of  whom  Mrs.  McCormick  bought  it 
in  1928.” 

Dr.  Goodspeed  found  the  manuscript  in  the  antique 
shop  of  M.  and  R.  Stora  in  Paris  in  September,  1927.  He 
recognized  its  great  value,  and  finding  no  funds  available 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  for  such  a  purchase,  brought 
it  to  the  attention  of  Mrs.  Edith  Rockefeller  McCormick, 
who  bought  it  for  her  own  collection.  Mr.  Willoughby 
was  sent  to  Europe  to  bring  it  back,  and  the  day  after  it 
was  delivered  to  Mrs.  McCormick,  she  turned  it  over  to 
the  New  Testament  Department  for  study  and  publication. 
The  first  copy  of  the  finished  work  came  off  the  press 
during  Mrs.  McCormick’s  last  illness,  and  was  taken  at 
once  to  her.  It  is  not  known  whether  she  was  able  to  take 
notice  of  the  beautiful  work  that  her  generosity  contributed 
to  the  world  of  scholarship. 

The  format  of  the  facsimile  edition  is  interesting.  In 
order  to  present  as  nearly  as  possible  the  impression  of 
the  manuscript  itself,  the  miniatured  leaves  have  been  re* 
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produced  as  unions  of  folios,  folded  but  not  sewed.  Thus 
the  abundance  of  miniatures,  of  which  sometimes  two  or 
even  three  are  visible  on  a  double  page,  is  revealed.  Dr. 
Goodspeed’s  Introduction  is  bound  as  a  separate  mono¬ 
graph.  Both  the  Facsimiles  and  the  Introduction  are  in¬ 
closed  in  a  buckram-covered  portfolio.  The  other  two 
volumes  are  bound  in  the  same  buckram,  and  all  three 
volumes  are  inclosed  in  a  buckram-covered  slip  case.  The 
price  for  the  three  volumes  is  $50.00. 

Marjorie  Tyler, 

1  The  University  of  Chicago  Press. 

John  Wesley.  By  C.  E.  Vulliamy.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  1932.  359  pp. 

Undoubtedly  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  this  ad¬ 
ditional  biography  of  John  Wesley  is  the  attempt  to  show 
his  influence  upon  the  "social,  industrial,  and  religious  life 
of  the  eighteenth  century  in  England."  In  the  pursuance 
of  this  aim  the  author  describes  briefly  yet  vividly  the  as¬ 
sociates  and  forces  met  with  by  the  founder  of  Methodism. 
These  twenty-four  chapters  contain  much  of  psychological 
and  social-historical  interest,  but  the  effect  of  the  method 
used  by  this  competent  biographer  is  to  produce  a  rather 
sketchy  book.  The  religious  movement  he  founded,  rather 
than  John  Wesley  himself,  receives  the  greater  amount  of 
attention.  The  reader’s  interest  in  certain  minor  and  un¬ 
important  information  is  sometimes  unwarrantedly  assumed. 

— O.  M.  Ritchie. 

The  Great  Amphibium,  by  Joseph  Needham,  pp.  180, 
$1.75,  Scribners. 

A  unique  contribution  by  a  scientist,  in  fact  a  bio¬ 
chemist,  to  the  controversy  between  science  and  religion 
in  which  he  seeks  to  protect  religion  against  the  violence 
of  those  who  would  treat  it  scientifically.  These  lectures 
have  a  classical  flavor,  with  luminous  scientific  illustration 
of  our  own  time.  They  read  well  and  informingly,  though 
much  is  not  new.  —  G.  B.  McCreary. 
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